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The Massing “Linc” 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Miss Gray, an irate librarian 

PeGcGy StTonp, a loyal sister 

MartTIN STONE, a writer and Lincoln 
scholar 

MarTHa STONE, an understanding step- 
mother 

Mr. SawYEr, an outraged parent 

FREDDIE SAWYER, an outraged son 

LINCOLN Stone, the Missing “Linc” 


Setrine: Living room of the SToNE 
Family. 

At Rise: A bell is ringing in a loud, 
insistent manner. PeaGy, the seventh- 
grade daughter of the family, enters on 
a run to answer the door. 

Preecy: Oh, dear! I hope that bell 
hasn’t disturbed father. 

FaTHER (Off stage): Can’t somebody in 
this house answer that infernal bell? 
Martha! Peggy! Where are you? 
Answer that bell! 

Praay: Martha’s out, Father. I’ll get it. 

Fatuer: And if it’s anyone for me... . 


I’m seeing no one this afternoon. No 
one! 

Pracy: Yes, Father. I understand. 
(Goes to door) Oh, Miss Gray! I’m 
so surprised to see you. Please come 
in. (PEaGy re-enters with a tall, dig- 
nified woman carrying a book that 
looks as if it had been in a mud puddle 
instead of on a library shelf.) 

Miss Gray: Thank you, Peggy. I’ve 
come to see your father. 

Praeay: Oh, I’m sorry, Miss Gray, but 
Father can’t see anyone. He’s just 
at a ticklish place in his book right 
now and we hardly ever see him our- 
selves. He spends every minute at 
his typewriter. 

Miss Gray: I am well aware, Peggy, 
that your Father is a famous Lincoln 
scholar and a great writer, but he is 
also a taxpayer and the father of a 
son, so I must insist upon seeing him. 

Preaay: Oh, but Miss Gray, you don’t 
understand. We never disturb Father 
when he’s working. Why, even when 





Line and I were babies, we knew 
better than to cry when we heard 
Father’s typewriter. 

Miss Gray: It’s about your brother 
that I have come. Just look at this 
book. (Holds tt in front of Peaay who 
draws back in alarm) Go ahead. Look 
at it. I just want you to see the state 
of this book that your brother re- 
turned to the library. 

Precey: Yes, Miss Gray, I see it. The 
Almighty Atom by John O’Neil. Line 
is always reading books on chemistry 
and he’s read everything he can find 
on the atomic bomb. He’s awfully 
smart for his age. 

Miss Gray: He might be smart for his 
age, but he’s not smart when it comes 
to taking care of books. This isn’t the 
first book he has misused like this. 
What could he possibly do to a book 
to make it look like this? 

Preccy: Well, er — you see, Miss Gray, 
Linc is a perfectly awful bookworm. 
He reads every place and any place 
he happens to be . . . and well... he 
invented a rack to hold a book so he 
could read in the bathtub .. . and, 
well . . . I guess it must have slipped. 

Miss Gray: That sounds exactly like 
him. Organic Chemistry has a hole 
in it this big where he spilled sul- 
phuric acid on it and The Boy Scien- 
tist is warped because he laid it on a 
radiator. 

Precey: Oh, that was my fault, Miss 
Gray. I didn’t see it when I turned 
on the heat in his room. Please don’t 
blame Line for that. 

Miss Gray: I have no patience with 
people who are careless with books. 

Pracy: But Line isn’t careless, Miss 
Gray, he’s just unlucky. He’s so 





crazy about reading that he forgets 
everything else. 

Miss Gray: Then he should be taught 
how to remember. This book is 
brand new and it’s completely 
ruined. Your father will have to pay 
for it. 

Preeey: Oh, my goodness! Miss Gray, 
you wouldn’t tell Father about. that 
book. 

Miss Gray: Why not? That’s exactly 
why I came! 

Preeey: Oh, but Father is so busy and 
he’s so. . . not exactly cross, but 
edgy because his book isn’t going 
well. And besides, he doesn’t under- 
stand Line sometimes. Oh, Miss 
Gray, you wouldn’t want to see my 
brother get into trouble, would you? 

Miss Gray: I just want this book re- 
placed. 

Preacy: Well then, couldn’t you let 
Linc pay for the book himself out of 
his allowance? He could pay it in 
installments. 

Miss Gray: He already owes the li- 
brary four dollars and ninety two 
cents which he is paying off in install- 
ments. No, Peggy, I must insist on 
settling this with your father. I told 
Lincoln that the very next time he 
damaged one of our books, I would 
take it up with his father, and I mean 
to keep my word. 

Preacy: Well, couldn’t you come back 
again, some other day when Father 
is less upset? You see, he is already 
cross at Line because of something 
that happened this morning, and 
well . . . if this breaks on top of every- 
thing else, I don’t know what he 
might do. He might even send him 
away to school. That’s what he’s 
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threatening to do anyhow. 

Miss Gray: And it might be a very 
good thing. What that boy needs is 
discipline. 

Peaey: Oh, but he would hate it! It 
would just break his heart to leave 
high school now when he’s President. 
of the chemistry club and on the de- 
bating team and science editor of the 
Weekly. Oh, please, Miss Gray, don’t 
talk to Father now. If you must talk 
to somebody, wait till Martha comes 
home. She’s our stepmother. She’s 
good at fixing things up for Linc. 
Or better yet, I’ll pay for the book 
myself. I’m going to start being a 
baby-sitter tomorrow and then [’ll 
have lots of money. 

Miss Gray: You are a very staunch 
admirer of your brother, aren’t you, 
Peggy? It’s not often that a sister 
defends her brother so loyally. 

Pracy: It’s not often a sister has a 
brother like Line. Oh, he’s wonder- 
ful, Miss Gray, and I’d just die if he 
went away to school. Since mother 
died, we always stick together on 
everything. 

Miss Gray (Smiling): 1 can see that. 
Well . . . for your sake, I’ll not go to 
your father this time. I won’t even 
wait to see your stepmother. But you 
be sure to tell Lincoln Stone for me 
that he has till the end of next week 
to pay his library bill in full. 

Peagy: Gee! Thanks, Miss Gray. 
You’re a peach and he’ll pay it too, 
every cent. He has a job after 
school now, working for Mr. Phipps 
at the drug store. 

Miss Gray: Humph! He'll probably 
be reading the comic books at the 
newsstand when he should be wait- 


ing on customers. But I’ve worried 
you enough, child. After all, you’re 
not responsible for your brother’s 
misdeeds. Now, I’ll be off, but don’t 
forget to tell him that the very next 
time... 

Preaey: Yes, I will, Miss Gray, and 
thanks a million. 

Miss Gray: Goodbye. (Ezits) 

Praey (Sinking into a chair): That was 
a close call! 

Mr. Stone (Entering. He is polishing 
his glasses. He looks worried. His hair 
is rumpled and his shirt collar is 
open): I thought I heard voices. Who 
was at the door? 

Preaey: Oh, I’m sorry we disturbed 
you, Father. It was Miss Gray. 

Mr. Stone: Miss Gray? Miss Gray? I 
don’t know any Miss Gray. 

Praey: She’s our school librarian and 
she’s really awfully nice. 

Mr. Stone: Indeed! Has that brother 
of yours come home yet? 

Preaay: Not yet, Father. Remember he 
has a job now with Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Stone: Oh, yes. I had forgotten. 
Well, the minute he comes in, I want 
to see him. Don’t forget. The very 
minute he comes in. 

PreaGy: Even if you’re working? 

Mr. Stone: Even if I’m working. Send 
him in. 

Pracy (Anziously) : Is anything wrong? 

Mr. Stone: Is anything wrong? There’s 
always something wrong where that 
rapscallion is concerned. I met Miss 
Harmon, his English teacher down- 
town at noon. She showed me a com- 
position he wrote. 

Peeey: Wasn’t it all right, Father? 
Line does pretty well with composi- 
tions. But that Miss Harmon marks 








awfully hard. She takes off for every 
little comma and period and if you 
don’t leave a margin... well... she 
just beats her gums at you some- 
thing fierce. 

Mr. Stone (Horrified): Margaret Ann 
Stone! Where did you pick up that 
coarse, vulgar expression? 

Preacy: What? Beats her gums? Oh, 
Father, that’s nothing. All the kids 
say it. 

Mr. Stone: Well no daughter of mine 
is going to talk like that. It’s bad 
enough that a son of mine should 
hand in a composition like this. 
(Pulls paper from pocket) Look at it. 

Preaey: An Alomic Headache . . . That’s 
a good title, isn’t it? 

Mr. Stone: I’m not concerned with the 
title. .. . See what it’s written on. . . 
the telephone bill! 

Prcey: Oh my goodness! I remember 
now. Linc got the idea for that com- 
position on the way to school on the 
bus. There wasn’t any paper so I 
gave him that old receipted tele- 
phone bill. It happened to be in my 
purse. I guess he didn’t have time to 
recopy it. 

Mr. Stone: It’s just another example 
of his carelessness. I honestly don’t 
know what will become of your 
brother if he doesn’t soon straighten 
himself out. He’s got his nose in a 
book and his head in a cloud of 
chemicals most of the time. 

Pracy: But Father, you like books, 
too. You even write them. 

Mr. Stone: It’s all right to like books 
and I’m glad the boy has a brain, 
but he must learn to pay some atten- 
tion to the practical side of life. 
What he needs is the discipline of a 


good school; and if he gives me much 
more trouble, I’m packing him off to 
Norden Academy in spite of you and 
Martha. 

PraGy: Oh, please, Father. Don’t send 
Line away now. Martha says he’s 
just at the forgetful age. He’ll out- 
grow it. 

Mr. Stone: Outgrow it! All that boy 
outgrows is his pants and shoes. 
Well, I must get back to the grind. 
Remember to send him in as soon as 
he comes home. 

Praay: Isn’t the book going so well? 

Mr. Srons: It isn’t going at all. The 
last three chapters came back again 
yesterday. I must revise them. 

Praay: Those old publishers make me 
sick. They always liked your work 
before. Why are they so fussy now? 
Why gee whiz, you know more about 
Abraham Lincoln than all the his- 
tory books put together. 

Mr. Stone: I guess that’s the trouble. 
Maybe I know too many facts. They 
keep telling me they want more hu- 
man interest, more atmosphere. . . 
more ... but you don’t understand 
all this talk. 

Pracy: I understand well enough that 
you're having trouble. It must be 
terrible to write pages and pages and 
pages and then write them all over 
again. 

Mr. Stone: And some chapters I’ve 
rewritten four and five times. Maybe 
I’ve just lost my knack of writing. 

Praay: Martha says you’re tired and 
working too hard. 

Mr. Stone (Smiling): Oh, Martha 
babies me almost as much as she 
babies Line. (Doorbell) Run along 
and answer the door, Peggy Ann, 
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and if it’s anybody for me... I am 
officially out. (Starts to exit as Peaay 
starts to the door; but before either one 
has left the stage, Mr. SAWYER enters 
pushing his son, FREDERICK ahead 
of him. FREDERICK is much the worse 
for wear. His shirt is torn, his clothes 
are dirty and he has a beautiful black 
eye. He is also half in tears. Mr. 
SAWYER is in a lowering rage.) 


Mr. Sawyer: I demand to see Mr.. 


Stone at once... . : At once, do you 
hear? 

Pracy: I was just coming to answer the 
door. My Father is busy. 

Mr. Sawyer: I refuse to stand on cere- 
mony. (Catching sight of Mr. STONE) 
Oh, there you are, Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone: Your business must be 
very urgent, sir, if you couldn’t wait 
for my daughter to answer the bell. 

Mr. Sawyer: Urgent is right. I’m Jim 
Sawyer and this is my boy, Freddie. 
I want you to take a good look at 
him. 

Precey: He looks as if he’s been in a 
fight. 

Mr. Stone: And on the losing side, I 
should say. 

Mr. Sawyer: Exactly so. And the big 
bully who made this attack on my 
boy, Mr. Stone, is your son. 

Mr. Stone: My son? Lincoln? Are you 
sure? 

Peaey: Oh my goodness! 

Mr. Sawyer: Of course, I’m sure. 
Freddie, speak up and tell Mr. 
Stone exactly what happened. 

Frepp1e (Sniffling): Aw, I just went in 
the drug store after school and... 

Mr. Sawyer: Go on. Go on. 

FrEppie: And some other boys came 
in and we started to have some fun 


and then we got into a little argu- 
ment and... 

Mr. Stone: An argument with my 
son? 

FreppIE: No. With some other boys 
and then, Linc, the great big old 
bully, had to butt in. He thinks he 
owns the place now just because he 
works there. Well then, he starts 
pushin’ me around and then he slugs 
me... right in the eye too. 

Mr. Sawyer: I shall speak to his em- 
ployer, Mr. Phipps. This will cost 
him his job. 

Praay: Excuse me, Mr. Sawyer, but 
don’t be too sure of that. It just de- 
pends on who those other guys are. 
(To Freppre) Were they Shorty 
Mullins and Lefty Ryan? 

Freppie: If they were, so what? 

Pracy: Were they? 

FreppIE: Yeah. Want to make some- 
thing out of it? 

Preaay: No, but Mr. Phipps will make 
something out of it. Those boys and 
Freddie hang out at that drug store 
every night just to make trouble. 

FREDDIE: Aw, we do not. 

Preacy: You do so. You push the little 
kids off the stools at the soda foun- 
tain, upset the chairs, and start a 
rough house. I heard Mr. Phipps tell 
them just the other day he’d throw 
them out if they started any more 
trouble. I guess he was out, so Line 
did it for him. 

Mr. Stone: Maybe this puts a differ- 
ent light on things, Mr. Sawyer. I 
am sure you want to be fair, so why 
not check with Mr. Phipps? You 
may use my phone. 

Mr. Sawyer: No, I’ll see him in per- 
son and if your daughter’s story is 





true, I’ll have something to say to 
this fellow. (Glares at Freppte.) 

FREDDIE: Aw, gee whiz, Pop! She’s 
just lyin’ for him 
sister. 

Mr. Sawyer: Well, Mr. Phipps isn’t 
his sister. He’ll tell the truth. Mr. 
Stone, I trust you will forgive this 
intrusion. I am afraid I was pretty 
hot under the collar. 

Mr. Stone: Certainly, Sir, and I will 
question Lincoln when he comes 
home. If there has been any bullying, 
you can rest assured it won’t happen 
again. 

Mr. Sawyer: Thank you, sir. (To 
FREDDIE) Now come along, you, and 
we'll talk to Mr. Phipps. 

FREDDIE (Protesting): Aw, gee whiz, 
Pop! (His father gives him a shove 
as they exit.) 

Preecy: This has been a dreadful day 
for poor Linc. 

Mr. Stone: Yes, a bad day all around, 
but in this instance, I am inclined to 
side with the boy. 

Preacy: I’m glad. Those kids make me 
sick. They’re always picking on 
somebody and when they picked on 
Line they got the wrong boy. 

Mr. Stone: I wonder why he is so late. 
It’s almost supper time and Martha 
isn’t home either. 

Martua (Enters on that line. She wears 
coat and hat and carries a purse, a 
suit box and another package): Speak 
of the angels and they appear! Here 
I am. Who was that cross man with 
the weepy boy I passed on the walk? 
Friends of ours? 

Mr. Stone: Not exactly. Just more 
complaints about Lincoln. It seems 
he has now gone in for pugilism. 


‘cause she’s his 


Martua: From the looks of his op- 
ponent he must be doing all right. 
Pracy: You look as if you’ve been 

shopping. 

Martua: I have. And I want you to 
see what I bought. (Opens suit box 
and holds up a boy’s suit) A present 
for Line. 

Preaay: Gee, that’s neat! He’ll love 
that. 

Mr. Stone: But, Martha! A new suit! 

MartuHa: Goodness knows he needs 
one. His clothes are a wreck. Acid 
holes, ink stains . . . and he simply 
ruined his good brown suit last night 
when he climbed that telephone pole 
to get the Jones’ kitten. 

Mr. Stone: Martha, you'll have to 
take that suit back. 

Martua: Take it back! But it’s his 
birthday present. Have you forgot- 
ten the boy’s birthday? 

Mr. Stone: Of course not. But you 
can’t give him a suit. 

Martua: Why not? It’s a useful pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Stone: Because I told Lincoln 
only this morning that he would have 
to wear that brown suit just asit was. 
He had no business climbing a tele- 
phone pole in his best clothes. 

MartTna: But the Jones’ asked him to. 
The cat was arousing the neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Srone: I’m sorry. But I’m not 
going back on my word. He is to 
wear his old suit. 

Martua (Putting suit into box and 
handing it to Peaay): Take this up- 
stairs, Peggy and lay it on my bed. 
And while you’re up there, you bet- 
ter wrap up the present we bought 
together last week . . . the chemistry 
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book. 


Praey (Starting to exit): O.K., Martha. 

MarTHa: Really, Martin, you are 
being most unreasonable. 

Mr. Stone: Unreasonable! Can’t a 
man try to enforce a little discipline? 
If Lincoln can’t learn to take care of 
his clothes, he’ll have to put up with 
the consequences. 

MartTua: Oh, Martin, I wish you 
would try to be more understanding. 
Linc has his faults but most of his 
troubles come from perfectly good 
motives. (Phone) 

Mr. Stone: I'll get it. (Jn phone) 
Hello. Yes, Martin Stone speaking. 
Oh, Mr. Phipps! Well, what can I do 
for you? What? Lincoln? No, he 
isn’t here. We thought he was work- 
ing a bit late. What? He left early? 
Why, no. We haven’t seen him. I 
have no idea where he might be. I’ll 
have him call you as soon as he 
comes in. Isn’t in any trouble, is he? 
(Pause) Oh . . . the fight. Yes, we 
heard about that. Did Mr. Sawyer 
pay you a visit? He did, eh? Well, 
I’m glad you told him you were 
pleased. I'l be sure to tell Line. 
Thanks a lot. Goodbye (Hangs up 
receiver) Now where could that boy 
be? Mr. Phipps says he left the store 
early. Now there’s another example 
of his thoughtlessness. Late for sup- 
per again. 

Martna: I wonder if he might be over 
at Jim Blainey’s. I’ve a notion to 
call. 

Mr. Stone: And tell him to come home 
at once. I’ve plenty to say to him. 
MartTna (At phone) : 53368, please. (T'o 
Mr. Stone) I do hope he is there. 
(At phone) Hello! Oh, Jim, this is 


Mrs. Stone. Is Line there? (Pause) 
He isn’t? What? You saw him where? 
Getting on a Greyhound Bus? Are 
you sure? Did you talk to him? 
(Pause) Well . . . all right. No, no, 
I won’t worry. (Hangs up) Not 
much, I won’t worry. What do you 
think of that, Martin? Do you sup- 
pose Linc is running away? Jim saw 
him get on the westbound bus. 

Mr. Stone: This is the last straw. 
Positively the last straw! I told you 
all along that boy should be away at 
school where he would learn some 
discipline. 

Marta: Discipline! Discipline! Of 
course, he needs discipline, but he 
needs more than that. He needs un- 
derstanding, too. Oh, Martin, your 
publishers are right. You just don’t 
understand boys. 

Mr. Stone: What do my publishers 
have to do with this? 

Martna: Plenty. (Handing him pack- 
age and envelope) Here are more 
chapters of your book back for re- 
vision. And here is a letter. Read it. 

Mr. Stone: This is no time for letters. 

Martnua: It’s the right time for this 
one. Go on. Read it. 

Mr. Stone (Reading): My dear Mr. 
Stone: Your Boy’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln is another fine example of 
scholarly writing, but it lacks the 
insight and understanding of boy- 
hood necessary to appeal to young 
readers. We suggest that you retell 
the story from the viewpoint of an 
adolescent boy, injecting more hu- 
man interest into the narrative and 
a more sympathetic attitude toward 
the boy’s problems. 

Marra: Oh, don’t you see, Martin, 








you can’t picture Abraham Lincoln 
as a real live boy because you don’t 
understand what makes a real boy 
tick. If you don’t understand your 
own fifteen-year-old Lincoln, how 
could you understand that other 
fifteen-year-old boy who liyed so 
long ago? After all, boys age boys 
whether they’re making history or 
just making trouble. 

Mr. Stone: Maybe you're right, 
Martha. Maybe I’m a failure as a 
writer and as a father. 

Martua: Nonsense! You just have the 
wrong slant that’s all. Try to under- 
stand Line a little better and you'll 
get closer to the other Lincoln too. 
Just pretend you’re writing about 
Linc instead of a famous person and 
you'll get along fine. 

Mr. Stone: I must say, I fail to see 
any similarity between them. 

MartTHa: Then you must be blind as a 
bat. You’re so busy making Lincoln 
a great person that you forget he 
was ever just a boy. I bet his own 
family and the neighbors didn’t 
think any more of Tom Lincoln’s son 
than they think of ours. To them he 
was just a long-legged boy and a 
pesty one at that. 

Mr. Stone: You act as if I don’t love 
Linc just because I can’t see any 
signs of greatness in him. 

Marrua: That’s just because you are 
his father. I bet Thomas Lincoln was 
disgusted with that overgrown son of 
his many a time. (Reading from 
manuscript) Take this for example. 
The boy Lincoln was hungry for 
books. Upon one occasion when rain 
came in at the chinks of the loft 
where he slept, and ruined a book he 


had borrowed from a neighbor, he 
pulled fodder for two days to pay for 


it. That sounds very noble in a book, 
doesn’t it? But I'll bet his Dad was 
mad as hops at his carelessness. . . 
just the way you feel when our Linc 
has an accident with a book or has to 
pay a library fine. 

Mr. SToneE (Smiling): You should have 
been a lawyer. I never thought of 
that. Perhaps I should write a note 
to Line’s English teacher reminding 
her that President Lincoln scribbled 
the Gettysburg address on a torn 
scrap of wrapping paper. Then 
maybe she’d be more tolerant of the 
theme Linc jotted down on the back 
of the telephone bill. 

Marrtna: It’s not so far fetched as you 
think. What about that fight with 
the Sawyer boy? Remember chapter 
ten in your new book? 

Mr. Stone: Certainly. That’s about 
the fight between young Lincoln and 
John Johnston. When he cleaned him 
up, he took on William Grisby, who 
was something of a bully, and really 
trimmed him. 

Martua: Exactly. In a book, that’s the 
way heroes are born, but in real life 
that’s the way a boy gets into 
trouble. 

Mr. Stone: I’m not too blind to see 
your point, Martha, and it’s a good 
one. 

Martua: And this new suit business is 
just one more point. In this book you 
rave about Lincoln’s kindness to 
animals. You even tell about how he 
dismounted from his horse and 
waded through mud to rescue a little 
pig that was stuck under a rail fence. 
How do you suppose his clothes 
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looked after that good deed? 

Mr. Stone (Smiling): Considerably 
worse than Linc’s brown suit, I 
imagine. Yes, Martha. I see your 
point. I’ve made the mistake of ex- 
pecting Line to be a model boy and 
I’ve made my boy Lincoln too much 
of a model to be human. Maybe 
that’s the trouble with fathers and 
historians. . . . Well, perhaps I can 
improve on both. (Calling) Peggy . . . 

Peaay (Off stage): Yes, Father. 

Mr. Stone: Bring that new suit down 
here, right away, please. 

Pracy: O.K., Dad. In a jiffy. 

Martua: Oh, Martin . . . I’m so wor- 
ried and upset about that boy. Sup- 
pose he has run off. Shouldn’t we call 
the police or send out a searching 
party, or something? 

Mr. Stone: Now who’s talking non- 
sense? One minute you give me a pep 
talk and convince me that Line and 
Abe are cut out of the same pattern 
and the next minute you are talking 
about the police. I might be a wash- 
out in some respects but I have 
enough confidence in Linc to know 
that he is not a runaway. 

Preeay (Entering with suit box): Here 
it is. What shall I do with it? 

Mr. Stone (Reaching in his pocket): 
Just open it and take out the trous- 
ers. I have a contribution for his hip 
pocket. (Hands her a bill) The 
pockets of a new suit should never 
be empty, Peggy, and here’s a ten 
spot that will wish him a happy 
birthday. 

Praey: Gee, Dad, you are generous. I 
won’t have a birthday for six 
months. 

Mr. Stone: Then I’ll have six months 


longer to save up for yours. 

MartTua: That’s wonderful of you, 
Martin. Now take that upstairs, 
Peggy, and wrap it in the gift paper. 
Hurry .. . (As Praey starts to exit 
with the box, Linc enters. They almost 
collide in the doorway.) 

Linc: Hey, there! Where’s the fire? 

Praey: Oh, dear . . . Let me go, Linc. 
... L have to wrap this box .. . 

Linc (Holding her playfully): Wrap a 
box? What box? Fee, fo, fi, fum... 
I smell a birthday present. Am I 
right? 

Martua: Right. The jig’s up, Peggy. 
He’s caught us in the act. But run 
along and fix it up pretty and he can 
open it at the dinner table. (Exit 
Praey.) 

Mr. Stone: If we ever get to the dinner 
table. Which reminds me. . . Where 
in the world have you been? Martha 
has been worried sick. 

Linc: Worried? What about? 

Marrtua: About you, Silly. Jim Blainey 
said he saw you get on a Greyhound 
bus. 

Linc: So he did. The driver’s a friend 
of mine and he gave me a lift out to 
Glendale. 

Mr. Stone: Glendale? Why did you 
traipse way out there before you 
came home to supper? 

Linc (Embarrassed): Oh . . . gee... 
well . . . honest, Dad, you always 
catch up with me in all my dopey 
mistakes. You see . . . Mrs. Atkins 
came in the store and bought a roll 
of number 126 film. She had no more 
than left when I discovered I had 
given her number 112 instead. So 
there wasn’t anything else to do but 
go out there and make it right. 








Martua: For mercy’s sake! Did you 
hold our dinner just to go way out to 
Glendale with a roll of film? 

Linc: Why, sure. It was my mistake 
and 112 wouldn’t work in her camera. 

MartTua: But couldn’t you have mailed 
it to her or exchanged it later? 

Mr. Stone (Laughing): You forget, my 
dear, that boys named Lincoln take 
their store-keeping responsibilities 
too seriously to let dinner or distance 
interfere with duty. Let’s see now 
. . . how far did the young store- 
keeper, Abraham Lincoln, walk to 
return a penny change toa customer? 

Martua: You’re making fun of me, 
Martin Stone. 

Mr. Stone: Not a bit of it! I’m only 
proving that for once, I do under- 
stand. 

Linc: Gee, Dad, I was afraid you 
might be sore because I’m so late. 
Is the book going better? 

Mr. Stone: It will go better from to- 
night on, Son, with your help. 

Linc: With my help! Gosh, Dad! His- 
tory isn’t my line. Now if it was 
chemistry. 

Mr. Stone: It is chemistry, in a way. I 
want you to teach me the formula 
for a harum-scarum, real live Amer- 
ican boy and what makes him tick. 

Preaey (Entering): I’m hungry. When 
do we eat? 

MartTua: As soon as you set the table 
and I fry the chops. 

Mr. Stone: Sooner than that. Just as 
soon as we can jump in the car and 
drive down to the Mayflower Inn. 
We’re dining out tonight in honor of 
Lince’s birthday. 

Preccy: That’s swell! 








Linc: Thanks a lot, Dad. 

Mr. Srone: And after dinner, how 
about going bowling with me, Line, 
if the women folks can put in their 
time at a movie? 

Linc: O.K. by me, Dad. 

MartTaa: But, Martin, don’t you want 
to work on your book this evening? 

Mr. Stone: I'll be working on it every 
minute. I'll be getting better ac- 
quainted with my hero. Go on, 
everybody. Get your hats. I’m 
hungry. (Exit) 

Peccy: Blow me down! Dad’s in a 
wonderful humor. What happened to 
him, Martha? 

Linc: I was afraid old man Sawyer 
might have him upset about that 
fight down at the store. But he seems 
to understand. 

Martua: I guess he understands us all 
better than we think. He under- 
stands his work too and the great 
man he is writing about. Yes, Line, 
your father is a very understanding 
man. 

Pracy: He seems changed somehow. 

Marrtua: Changed? How? 

Pracy: Oh, I don’t know, just changed. 

Mr. Stone (At door): Are you people 
going to stand there beating your 
gums all evening or are you going to 
let me take you out for dinner? 

Martua (Moving to door): Right away, 
dear. 

Preaey (To Linc in amazement): Is he 
changed? 

Linc (Equally amazed and pleased): 

And how! 


THE END 
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To Be or Not To Be 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 

TrmE: The present. Early evening. 

Puace: The Saunders home in Glen- 
view, a small American city. 

SETTING: The living room. 

At Rise: AGNEs SAUNDERS 7s silting in 
chair left of fireplace with some knit- 
ting and Bruty, aged eight, is just 
finishing winding a top. You hear the 
front door open and FRED SAUNDERS 
appears in the reception hall. With a 
careless gesture he hangs his hat on a 
hook and enters the room as AGNES 
rises to greet him. 

Acnes (Kissing him): Hello, Fred. 
How do you feel? 

FRED: Me? Why, I feel fine. How’s the 
rest of the family? 

Bruty (Putting top in his pocket and 
sprawling in a chair left): I’m okay, 
Pop. 

Aangs (Looking at Bruty): Yes, and I 
hope you don’t catch Bud’s cold. 
That is, I guess it’s a cold. 

Freep: If you ask me, it’s that shouting 
that he’s been doing around the 
house lately. That’s all that’s the 
matter with him. 

Acngs: I know — he’s as hoarse as can 
be, and I did manage to make him 
stay home from school today but I 
couldn’t keep him in bed. He’s been 


rehearsing all day for the try-outs of 
that play. (FRED sits down in his 
easy chair at right.) 

Frep: Try-outs? But I thought he said 
they had the try-outs yesterday. 
Aangs: Yes, but they haven’t decided 
yet. (She sits down again and picks 

up her knitting.) 

Britiy: They haven’t decided yet who’s 
going to play Hamlet. Gee, who’d 
want to is what I’d like to know! 

Frep: That’s what I wonder. Agnes, 
what’s got into Bud? When did this 
acting bug bite him? 

AGNEs: Well, after all, it’ll be an honor, 
Fred — if Bud can have the lead in 
his school play — 

Bitty: Hey, don’t you know what’s 
the matter with Bud, Mom? It’s on 
account of his girl friend. 

Frep: What’s Sally got to do with it? 

Brity: Cause she goes to the movies all 
the time and she’s crazy about all 
the movie stars. Bud thinks if he 
plays Hamlet, she’ll think he’s ro- 
mantic or something. 

Frep: My — my, what we men won’t 
do to please a woman. 

Aangs: Now, Fred, I don’t see any- 
thing so funny about being in a play. 
Lots of people are. Did you know 
my Ladies Guild was giving a play? 

Frep: No — no, I didn’t. Well, that’s 
fine — must be contagious. . . . Are 
we going to have dinner soon, Agnes? 
I’m hungry. 

Aanes: I don’t know, dear. I don’t 








know if Ruby’s started it yet or not. 
(Bup, who is seventeen years old, en- 
ters attired in black tights, a tunic and 
a funny hat. His voice is hoarse.) 

Bup (Loudly): Mom—Mom—where’s 
my copy of Shakespeare? 

AGnEs: Bud, please — don’t shout so 
... You sound like a frog. 

Frep (Startled. Staring at Bup): Good 
heavens, what are you supposed to 
represent? 

Bruty (Jn a disgusted voice — drawing 
it out): Ham-let. 

Aanes: He rented a costume, Fred — 
he thought it would help him get 
into the spirit of the thing. 

Frep: But Agnes — 

AGNEs: Never mind, Fred. 

Bup (Frantically searching around the 
room): Mom, will you please tell me 
where my Shakespeare is? 

Frep: He’s buried in Stratford on 
Avon, son, and as far as I’m con- 
cerned, he can stay there. 

Aanes: Fred — Shakespeare was the 
greatest dramatist that ever lived. 
. . . Bud, the last time I saw it you 
had it in your room, but I wouldn’t 
practice any more now, dear— 
you'll lose your voice. (Bup rushes 
out left again.) 

FrepD: His mind, you mean. (Rusy, the 
colored maid, enters left. She is large 
and good-natured looking.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, what time yo’ 
wants me to have dinner tonight? 
AGNES: Why — as soon as we can, 
Ruby. (Meaningly) You know why 

— you know what I told you. 

Rusy (Grinning): Yas’m, Mis’ Agnes. 
Ah knows. We’re gwine to have an 
extra special dinner tonight, Mistah 
Fred — to put you in a good humor. 
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(She starts out left.) 

Bitty (Jumping up): You got any- 
thing good in the kitchen now, Ruby? 
I’m coming out. (He runs after her. 
They both exit.) 

Acnes (Calling after Bruty): Billy, 
don’t you eat anything and spoil 
your dinner. 

Frep (Still looking after Rusy): To put 
me in a good humor. That’s a nice 
thing to say. What did she mean by 
that? 

Aangs: Oh, nothing, Fred. 

Frep: You'd think I was a perpetual 
grouch. 

AGnes (Going to him and kissing the 
top of his head): Nothing of the sort. 
You’re an old darling. It’s just 
that — 

FReEp (Shaking his finger at her): Agnes, 
you’ve got something up your sleeve. 

AGnEs: Not at all. It’s just that — 
well, we’re going out tonight. That 
is, you are. 

FRED: But I don’t feel like — where? 

Aanes: To the Ladies Guild, Fred. 

FRED: To the — Agnes, since when did 
I become a member of the Ladies 
Guild? 

AaneEs: They’re rehearsing the play, 
dear — the one I told you about. 
FRED: Well, that’s very interesting but 

I still don’t see — 

Aanes: And Mrs. Brown asked me to 
ask you if — well, if you’d play a 
part. 

Frep (Jumping up): Ah-hah! Now it 
comes out. 

Aanes: Now, don’t jump out of your 
skin, Fred. It’s very simple. John 
Peyton left for fhe army and so there 
isn’t anyone to take his place. 

Frep (Striding about the room): Well, 
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that’s too bad, but I’m not going to! 

AGNnEs: Someone’s got to take the part, 
Fred — and after all, we ladies dis- 
cussed it and you’re the nicest- 
looking husband we’ve got — 

FreD: Agnes, you cannot flatter me 
into doing this. There’s no use even 
talking about it. 

AacNngEs: But the Ladies Guild is des- 
perate. 

FrED: So would I be if I let myself in 
for anything like that. No, it’s abso- 
lutely out. I wouldn’t do it if I were 
the last man on earth. 

AGcnEs: Not even to please me? 

FRED: Agnes, I love you very much 
but I am not going to make a fool of 
myself. Acting in the Ladies Guild 
play. What would people say? 

AGNEs: Fred, you talk as though I’d 
asked you to do something terrible. 
What’s wrong with acting? 

FreED: It’s all right, I suppose, when 
you're in high school but a man my 
age — 

Acnes: What nonsense. Yesterday you 
told me you didn’t feel a day older 
than when we got married. 

FRED: That was yesterday. 

AGNES: But why — all the great lovers 
in Hollywood are as old as you are, 
Fred. Look at Boyer and Walter 
Pidgeon and — 

FRED: Agnes, this is not Hollywood. 
(Facing her) Do I look like Charles 
Boyer to you? 

Acnes (Brightly): Well, if I use my 
imagination a little and you had 
sideburns or something. 

Frep: Humph .. . 

AGngs: And it’s such a nice part, Fred. 
Kind of a — well, a young man of 
the world type. 


FRED: A what? 

AGNgEs: A young man of the world type 
— you know. 

FRED: Agnes, I am neither young nor a 
man of the world. I’ve been married 
to the same woman for eighteen 
years. 

Aenes: And Fred, you'll have a love 
scene with a very pretty girl — that 
Phyllis Stevens, you know — she’s 
one of the most popular girls in town. 

Frep: Agnes, what’s the matter with 
you? To say a thing like that. Do you 
want me to make love to another 
woman? (He starts left.) 

Aenes: For goodness sakes, Fred. It’s 
only in the play. Don’t take it so 
seriously — where are you going? 

Frep: Upstairs to get my house slip- 
pers. 

Aengs: But Fred, I didn’t bring them 
down tonight because — well, there’s 
not much sense in putting them on if 
we're going out right after dinner — 

Frep: I am not going out after dinner. 
Besides my feet hurt, and now my 
head’s beginning to hurt too. (He 
exits.) 

Acnes (Walking right. Shaking her 
head a little but smiling): Dear me, he 
can be so stubborn but — (The 
phone rings and she goes to answer it) 
Hello? Oh, Mrs. Brown. ... Yes, I’m 
sure Fred will do it. . . . Well, he 
hasn’t exactly said so yet, but I can 
persuade him. . . . What’s that? Oh, 
but Mrs. Brown, I don’t think you 
should have put his name in the eve- 
ning paper... I mean announcing 


that he’s going to play the part like 
that before he’s really consented . . . 
I know I told you he’d do it, but if he 
sees that it’s apt to make him more 








stubborn than ever. You know how 
men are... . Maybe I can take that 
page out of the paper so he won’t see 
Bisel All right — and now, don’t you 
worry, Mrs. Brown. Fred will be at 
that rehearsal tonight. You can de- 
pend on it. (She hangs up and goes 
quickly to the table near FREpD’s easy 
chair, picks wp newspaper and starts 
skimming through it. But FRED enters 
left again wearing his house slippers 
and she puts the paper down.) 

FreEp: Agnes, these slippers of mine are 
wearing out — 

AaGneEs: No wonder — you wear them 
every minute you're at home. (Going 
to him) Fred dear, please — 

Frep: Now, Agnes, if you’ve still got 
that play on your mind, the answer 
is no — and I don’t want to talk any 
more about it. (He crosses to chair 
and eases himself down.) 1 want to 
look at my paper. 

Acnes: But Fred — (BrILty enters left 
chewing on an apple.) 

Aanes (Seeing him chewing): Billy, I 
thought I told you not to eat — oh, 
that’s all right, an apple won’t hurt. 

Bruty: It’s all Ruby would give me. 
Mom, Ruby wants you; she wants to 
know what kind of salad to fix. 

Acnes: Oh, very well. (She looks at 
FRED once more and then goes out 
left. FRED sighs a long sigh and Brtiy 
stands with legs apart chewing on 
apple and surveying his father.) 

Bitty: What’s the matter, Pop? Don’t 
you feel good? 

Freep: No, I do not. My head aches. 
(FrED unfolds his newspaper and 
starts reading.) 

Brity: Won’t reading the paper make 
it worse? 
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FreEpD: Probably. (Immediately you hear 
Bud offstage speaking with funny ac- 
cents and intonations. “‘T’o be, or not 
to be, that is the question: — Whether 
‘tis nobler in the mind” — “Whether 


FRED 
that 


‘tis nobler in the mind —” 
looks up annoyed.) What's 
shouting again? 

BILLy (Grinning): You ought to know, 
Pop. It’s Hamlet Shakespeare 
Saunders. 

Frep: Is he rehearsing again? If your 
mother had her way we’d turn the 
whole house into a little theater. She 
even wants me to be in a play. 

Bruxy (Interested. Chewing): And wear 
black tights, Pop? 

FrEep: No — no — good heavens. But 
tights or no tights, I won’t do it. 
(Bup enters left looking tragic and 
still in his black tights.) 

Bup (As he enters): “Whether 
nobler in the mind to suffer” — 

Frep: Noble or not, I’m suffering . . . 
Do you have to do that here? 

Brtiy: Can’t you go somewhere else? 

Bup (Giving Bitty a withering look, 
and starting over): “To be, or not to 
be.” (Not quite satisfied he starts over 
again) “To be—”’ 

FRED: Well, please don’t be. 

Bup (Coming out of it): Don’t be what? 

Frep: Under our feet all the time. 
And I wish you’d go put your clothes 
on. It’s ghostly — your always pop- 
ping out at us in those black tights. 

Bup (Reverting to himself and making 
gesture of despair. Hoarsely): Oh, for 
gosh sakes. A fellow can’t do any- 
thing around here. Nobody seems to 
realize how important this is. If I’m 
going to play the part of the melan- 
choly Dane — 
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Bitty: The who? 

Bup: The melancholy Dane. 

FrEp (Drily): It’s melancholy all right. 
Even the house is beginning to wear 
a long face. 

Bup: Well, I’ve got to practice my lines 
somewhere .. . “To be or not to 
be .*. . Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to suffer the slings and — 
(Repeating) the slings and’’ — Ac- 
NES re-enters.) 

AGNES: Bud dear, you will lose your 
voice. I thought I told you to stop 
that for now. And you’d better go up 
and take off your costume before 
dinner. It'll spoil your father’s 
appetite. 

Bup: All right. (He goes out left.) 

FrepD (Starting in on his paper again): 
Now maybe I can read my paper... 
(AGNEs sits in chair by fireplace and 
starts to take up her knitting, then 
changes her mind.) 

Aangs: Fred, why don’t you give me a 
bit of the paper? — The back part — 

Frep: But Agnes, there was something 
on the sports page — 

Acnes: I just thought I’d look at the 
woman’s page for a minute. 

Frep (Leafing through): The woman’s 
page? ... Here... (Stopping and 
staring at something) Hmm-m — 
“Ladies Guild to begin rehearsals of 
play tonight.” 

AGcnes (Reaching out her hand): Oh, 
now, Fred, you don’t want to read 
that. You didn’t seem a bit inter- 
ested the way you carried on — 

Frep: Ladies Guild Play . . . (As if 
glancing through) “The part of so- 
and-so will be played by — the part 
of the young girl by Phyllis Stevens-— 

Aaenes: Fred, please — give it to me. 


Frep: “The part of the young man of 
the world” — Agnes! Good heavens! 
“The part of the young man of the 
world will be played by Mr. F. W. 
Saunders!” 

AGNES (Almost giggling): Does it say 
that, Fred? 

FreEpD: Does it say — Agnes! You told 
them I’d play that part before you 
even asked me! 

Aanes: No — no, I didn’t, Fred. Mrs. 
Brown merely assumed — 

Brtiy: Gee whiz — are you going to be 
in the play, Pop? 

Frep: I certainly am not! 

Aanes: Now, Fred, Mrs. Brown must 
have thought you'd be glad to help 
us out and gave the story to the 
paper, but I didn’t tell her — 

Frep: You told her you could get me 
to play the part, Agnes, you know 
you did. You thought you could per- 
suade me — 

Aanes (Brightly): Well, Fred, after all 
if it’s in the paper, it almost looks as 
though you’d have to. When a thing 
is in the newspaper — 

FRED: You don’t always read the truth 
in the newspaper and this is one 
time — (The phone rings and AGNES 
goes to answer it.) 

Bruiy (Before she answers it): I didn’t 
know you could act, Pop. 

Aanes: Hello? Yes . . . Oh, Sally .. . 
You want to speak to Bud? Just a 
minute, dear, I’ll call him... . (Going 
left and calling) Bud — oh, Bud! 

Bup (Off): Yes, Mom? 

AGNEs: Telephone! 

Bup (Off): I'll be down in a second. 

Aanes: Fred dear, don’t look so dis- 
tressed. If you’d just give in grace- 
fully — 








Frep: Agnes, I will not — (Bup enters 
wearing his own clothes now. He is just 
pulling a sweater over his head.) 

Bup: Who is it, Mom? 

AGNgEs: It’s Sally, dear. 

Bup: Gosh . . . (He runs to phone) 
Hello, Sally . . . Yeah— yeah, I 
think my cold’s better . . . I know 
I’m hoarse but — What? They — 
they did? Who?...Oh....Oh... 
(His voice is very sad and he sits down 
suddenly in chair near desk.) 

AGneEs: I wonder what’s the matter 
now. 

Bun: Gosh, Sally, I — I see. . . . Oh, 
for gosh sakes. . . . Well, 1 — I guess 
I won’t talk any more right now, 
Sally. Good-bye. (He hangs up, and 
just sits, looking very tragic.) 

AGNEs: Bud, what’s happened? 

Frep: Yes, son— you look like the 
melancholy Dane himself. 

Bruty (Jmitating Bup): To be or not 
to be.. 

Bup: Not to be. . . . That’s it, Dad — 
I’m not going to be Hamlet. 

AGNEs: Why, Bud — 

Bup: Sally says they had more try- 
outs after school today and they’ve 
chosen a Hamlet. 

FRED: I’m sorry, son, if it meant so 
much to you — 

Bup: It’s all your fault, Mom — if 
you'd let me go to school today — 
AcneEs: But Bud, that’s nonsense — 
they heard you try out yesterday — 
Bup: But I’d have done better today 

. Sally said they picked Dick 
Watson for Hamlet because he had 
a sadder face. 

Frep: I don’t agree with them. They 
should see you now, son. 

AGNEs: Fred — 
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Bup (Tragically): And do you know 
what part I’m going to play — the 
grave digger! 

AGnes: My goodness! 

Bup: The second grave digger. 

Bitty: Gee whiz, that sounds swell, 
Bud. Will you have to carry a spade? 

Bup: Youshut up! ... Can you imagine 
that, Mom? A grave digger — 
when I might have been Hamlet. 
(He gets up and starts left.) 

Aangs: Bud, where are you going? 

Bup: Up to my room — and I don’t 


want any dinner . . . (He goes out.) 
Aanes: But Bud, wait — I’d better go 
up too. 


Frep: He'll be all right, Agnes. It 
seems tragic to him now — as tragic 
as my predicament seems to me. 

Aangs: Fred, you mean you will? You 
will be in the Ladies Guild Play? 

FrEp: Of course I don’t mean I will. 
Agnes, I am not going to play that 
part. 

AGngs: Very well, Fred, if you don’t 
feel like doing a little thing like that 
to please me — (She goes out lefi 
leaving her sentence hanging in the air.) 

Bitty: Mom didn’t finish what she 
was going to say, Pop. 

Frep: She didn’t have to finish it . . . 

Bruty: Is she mad? 

Frep: What do you think? Son, your 
mother has the sunniest disposition 
of any woman I’ve ever known but 
when she gets set on something — 
(Rusy enters left.) 

Rusy: Where’s dat Billy boy? Wasn’t 
it gwine to be yo’ job to help me set 
the table this week, chile? 

Bruty: Yeah, I guess it was, Ruby. | 
kind of forgot. 

Rusy: Well, ah’m remindin’ yo’, chile. 
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Land sakes, Mistah Fred, you sick? 
FRED: No — not exactly, Ruby — uh 
— maybe you can help me. You’re 
of the — the feminine gender — 
Rusy: The fem-i-nine what, Mistah 
Fred? 

FRED: Never mind, but Ruby, well, 
just supposing someone — a man — 
didn’t want to do something and you 
wanted him to — well, what I mean 
is — how long would you stay mad 
if he didn’t? 

Rusy: Yo’ sho’ gettin’ a little mixed up 
theah, Mistah Fred, but that de- 
pends. Women kin be powerful 
stubborn — 

FRED: Yes — yes, I know they can. 

Rusy (Laughing): Is yo’ all speakin’ 
about that play Mis’ Agnes wants 
yo’ to be in, Mistah Fred? 

FRED: Yes — yes, I am. . . . How did 
you know? 

Rusy: Oh, ah kinda guessed yo’ 
wouldn’t want to be an actor, Mistah 
Fred. . .. And now, poor Bud — 

FreD: I don’t see how I can do it, 
Ruby, and still if I don’t — 

Rusy: It sho’ is funny, ain’t it, Mistah 
Fred? Yo’re sad because yo’ don’t 
want to act, and Mistah Bud sad 
because he do... 

FRED: Yes — yes, that is funny, isn’t 
it?... Ruby — 

Rusy: Are yo’ thinkin’ what ah’m 
thinkin’, Mistah Fred? 

FRED: I’m beginning to see — 

Rusy: Mah idea is—why couldn’t 
Mistah Bud play that part in the 
Ladies Guild play? Then every- 
body be happy. 

FRED: Ruby — that — that’s wonder- 
ful. ... Oh, but Agnes wanted me 
to do it — 





Rusy: Maybe she won’t care so much 
just so they git someone, Mistah 
Fred. 

Frep: But Bud may be too young — 

Rusy: Yassuh, but he done aged to- 
day, Mistah Fred, Ain’t yo’ noticed 
it? 

FRED: Yes — yes, that’s right, he has. 

Rusy: And if yo’ could kinda git it all 
fixed up, Mistah Fred, before Mis’ 
Agnes — 

Frep: That’s right — I could call up 
that Mrs. Brown and explain — 
(Going to phone and running through 
a phone pad.) Let’s see — what’s 
their number? — Here — Elm 4567 
. .. Ruby, I think you’ve saved my 
life. (He picks up receiver) Hello? 
Elm 4567, please... . (To Rusy) 
Yes, sir, if we can just — (Into phone 
again) Hello? Mrs. Brown? (Making 
voice very pleasant.) Mrs. Brown, this 
is Fred Saunders ... Yes, I know — 
it was very nice of you to think of 
me — but the truth is — well — er— 
I’m rather busy at the office just 
now — and besides I think we’ve got 
someone better for you... Yes... 
Why — er — Bud — I mean Fred, 
Junior, my son. . . . What’s that? 
Oh — er — yes, he is young, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Brawn, but I think you'll 
find he’s aged a good deal since you 
saw him last... . Oh, yes — a won- 
derful actor — seems to have a na- 
tural bent for it. He’s been rehears- 
ing Hamlet, you know... . Yes.. 
Why — er — Bud — I mean Fred, 
Well, that’s fine then, Mrs. Brown, 
and I’m glad you’re pleased... . 
Good. He’ll be over there at eight 
o’clock for rehearsal . . . (He hangs 
up, rubs his hands together.) Well, 





Ruby, how’s that? How’s that? 

Rusy: Good for you, Mistah Fred. 
You know, you ain’t such a bad 
actor yo’self. 

Frep: Shh-hbh. 

Rusy: Shush yo’self — hyeah they 
come. . 

Bup (Off): But Mom, if I want to stay 
up in my room — 

AGNnEs: But it’s not good for you, Bud. 
Besides, you’ve got to eat some- 
thing — (Bup enters followed by 
AGNES.) 

Bup (As he enters): Oh, for gosh sakes. 

Frep (Raising eyebrows): Well, Bud? 
I thought your mother was con- 
soling you — 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes, can a fellow be 
consoled after a thing like that? 

FRED: The only thing that would con- 
sole you is playing Hamlet, eh? How 
about playing a young man of the 
world? 

Bup: Huh? 

AGNEs: Fred, what — 

Frep: Yes, Bud — Mrs. Brown wants 
you to be in the Ladies Guild play — 
and it’s to be given at Town Hall. 

Bup (Open-mouthed): What’d you say, 
Dad? 

FReEp: Yes, | was just talking to her on 
the phone. 

AGneEs: Fred Saunders — 

FreEp: And son, you're to play the part 
of a man of the world. How does that 
sound to you? 

Bup: A man of the world? Me? 
(Straightening his shoulders) Gosh! 
Frep: And that isn’t all. You’re to have 
a love scene with Phyllis Stevens. 
Bup: Make love to Phyllis Stevens? 

Gosh, wait till Sally hears that. 

Phyllis Stevens — an older woman 





like that! 

Frep: An older woman? 

Bup: Why, she must be twenty-two or 
three years old. Will Sally ever be 
impressed! 

Bitty: Yeah, but will Phyllis Stevens 
be impressed? 

Bup: You shut up — 

Rusy: Billy boy, ah think yo’ jest bet- 
ter come along with me. We got to 
get that table set. (She goes out left.) 

Bitty: Aw, gee. . . . Besides, how can 
Bud play the part, Pop? Didn’t it 
say in the paper that Mr. F. W. 
Saunders was going to play it? 

AGNES (Too sweetly): Yes, it did say 
that, didn’t it, Fred? (She looks at 
FRED with her hands on hips.) 

Frep: Yes, but why —er— that’s 
simple. Bud’s initials are the same as 
mine — you named him yourself, 
Agnes. (Gesturing to Bup) Mr. F. W. 
Saunders — there he is! 

Bup: Sure. Gosh, you couldn’t expect 
me to use a name like Bud when I’m 
going on the stage? 

Briity: Haw-haw-haw. 

Ruspy (Appearing in 
again): Billy! 

Bitty: Oh, gee, I always have to do 
something else just when things are 
getting interesting. 

Rupy: Well, ah’m havin’ lemon pie 
for dinner — does that sound inter- 
esting? 

Bitty: Oh, boy — here I come, Ruby. 
(He goes left.) 

Rusy: And dinner’ll be ready right 
soon now. (She disappears with 
BILLY.) 

Bun: Well, gee, I better go upstairs and 

look over my clothes. Don’t you 

think I ought to look like a man of 
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the world when I go to rehearsal to- 
night, Dad? 

FreD: Absolutely — and if I can help 
you in any way — 

Aangs (A little too sweetly): Yes, Bud, 
I’m sure your father can give you 
some pointers. 

FreD: If you want to borrow any- 
thing, son — a hat or a tie or — [ll 
be glad to oblige. (He sits down in his 
easy chair and relazes.) 

Bup: Gee, that’s swell. (He starts left 
and then turns at door excitedly) Boy, 
this is really something. Who wants 
to act with a bunch of young kids 
when you can be with an older 
woman like Phyllis Stevens? (He 
goes out walking on air. AGNEs still 
stands looking at Frep, who grins at 
her sheepishly,) 

AGNEs: Fred Saunders, of all the — 

FrED: Now, Agnes, you were worried 
about Bud, weren’t you? So was I, 
as a matter of fact — and 1 — well, 
I just wanted to please him — 

AGnrEs: Humph. The very idea, sitting 
there nodding and smiling and pre- 


tending that you arranged all this 
just for Bud’s sake when you know 
very well — 

Frep: Now, Agnes, I’d have played 
that part — Il was becoming resigned 
to it. Why, I might even have liked 
doing it — but when I saw how 
miserable Bud was — 

AGNgEs: Go on, Fred. 

FRED: He wants to be an actor — 

AGnes: Hmm-mm — well, you should 
have been one, Fred. You’re not 
bad — not bad at all. 

Frep: Ruby said that too. If many 
more people tell me that, I’ll begin 
to believe it... . Agnes — are you 
very mad? (There is a pause. De- 
claiming with a half smile) To be or 
not to be — that is the question — 
(AGNES, in spite of herself, starts to 
laugh.) 

AGneEs: I ought to be — (She goes to 
him) But I won’t be, Fred. (She 
kisses the top of his head and there is 
a quick curtain.) 





THE END 


Glory Road 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Dr. ALLEN, @ physician 
Pastor Berry, a clergyman 
JAMES RUTLEDGE, keeper of the tavern 
AnN RUTLEDGE, his daughter 
Jack ARMSTRONG 
i CAMERON iil ited 

USAN CAMERON 
GRANNY SPEARS 
JouHn McNEeIL 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Serrine: A sitting room in the Rut- 
LEDGE Tavern 

Tre: Spring, 1832. 

At Rise: Dr. ALLEN and Pastor 
Berry are standing near the chairs 
at each end of the table. RuTLEDGE 
enters. 

RutTLeDGE: Be seated, gentlemen. (All 
sit) Ann tells me that you have called 





to see me on a very important mat- 

ter. 

ALLEN: A matter of the utmost im- 
portance — to you and the com- 
munity. 

Berry: We come not only as your 
pastor and your physician but as 
public-spirited citizens of New Salem. 

Rut LeDGE: You have the advantage of 
me, sir. I can’t imagine — 

Berry: This man McNeil. 

RvutTLepGe: What of him? Surely I am 
not his keeper. 

ALLEN: He spends practically all his 
free time in your home. He is not a 
desirable citizen; he should be in- 
vestigated. 

RutTLepce: Really, gentlemen, you 
amaze me! What has he done? 

Berry: We regard him as a suspicious 
character; we believe there is some- 
thing sinister about his past. We 
suggest that a committee of inquiry 
be appointed. We thought of you and 
Abe Lincoln and - 

RuTLEDGE (Firmly): I can not serve on 
such a committee, gentlemen. I be- 
lieve that most of the talk about 
John MeNeil is malicious gossip. 

Berry: Well, surely Abe Lincoln will 
see 

RutiepeGe: I think you will find that 
Abe agrees with me. 

ALLEN (Dryly): It isn’t strange that 
Abe should agree with you, Mr. 
Rutledge. 

RuTLEDGE: I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand you, Doctor. 

ALLEN: You have a daughter, Mr. 
Rutledge — a very pretty daughter. 
May I say that for some time Abe 
has been aware of her existence? 

RvuTLEeDGE: Nonsense! Abe makes up 











his own mind. Besides, he and Ann 
are just good friends. He knows there 
is somebody else. 

Berry: You don’t mean this good-for- 
nothing McNeil? 

RutLepGE: I mean MeNeil. Perhaps 
he doesn’t deserve the adjective you 
put before his name. 

Berry: What do you know about him? 
Who is he? Where does he come 
from? Surely these questions must 
have occurred to you. 

RutTLEDGE: They could hardly fail to 
occur to me when the whole com- 
munity is asking them. I only know 
that he is prosperous and _ hard- 
working and ambitious. 

ALLEN: And every parent thinks him 
a good catch for his daughter. 
Wealth isn’t everything, Mr. Rut- 
ledge. 

RutTLepGeE (Angrily): I resent your in- 
sinuations, Doctor. I consider John 
MeNeil a God-fearing citizen. 

Berry: What’s his real name? 

RutLepGs: His real name? You're 
talking in riddles now, Parson. 

ALLEN: You mean you haven’t heard 
that rumor, sir? 

Rut epGe: I keep a tavern, Doctor. I 
hear a great deal — and I close my 
ears to a great deal. 

Berry: As a father, Mr. Rutledge, you 
have a right to know everything 
about the man who is courting your 
daughter. You ought to make certain 
that the gossip you hear is only gos- 
sip. Can you expect a man living 
under an assumed name to be faith- 
ful in marriage? 

RutTLEeDGE: I have no evidence that he 
is living under an assumed name. 

ALLEN: He has never voted here? Why? 
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Berry: Isn’t it reasonable to conclude 
that he is afraid to give his real 
name? 

RUTLEDGE: After all, that is only an 
assumption. 

ALLEN: Have you asked Abe? He has 
helped McNeil to make out land 
deeds. McNeil must use his own 
name on them. Certainly Abe ought 
to know. 

RutTiLEepGE: I have asked him. 

Berry: And Abe says? 

RuTLEDGE: He says nothing. Nothing 
except that he regards McNeil as a 
client and he must consider their 
transactions confidential. 

ALLEN: That should be enough to con- 
vince you. (Rising) Well, Berry, 
there is no point in our continuing 
the discussion: it is obvious that we 
have failed. We had better be mov- 
ing on. (BERRY rises. JACK ARM- 
STRONG enters, obviously perturbed.) 

RuTLEpGE: What are you so excited 
about, Jack? 

ArmstTronG: I got reason enough to 
get excited, I reckon. The mud- 
wagon jest come in. 

Berry: The mud-wagon? 

RutT.LepGE: That’s what all the boys 
call the stage-coach that brings the 
mail, 

ALLEN: What’s so exciting about that? 

ArmstTronG: The news that it brung. 
Ole Black Hawk is on the war path 
ag’in — burnin’ an’ scalpin’ right an’ 
lef’. 

RuTLEDGE: That just goes to show that 
you can’t trust those Indians. It’s 
been less than thirty years since they 
signed a treaty selling their land in 
northwestern Illinois. And now, I 
suppose, they want to come back. 


ARMSTRONG: They air back, I tell ye. 
That ole redskin has crossed the 
Mississip’. Sez his people have been 
tricked into sellin’ their lan’; sez 
they never knowed what they was 
doin’. 

RuTLEDGE: What does he mean? 

Berry: I think I can tell you. He 
means that his chiefs drank the 
white man’s whisky — “fire water,” 
they call it — and signed property 
away without realizing it. If we are 
to have war with the Indians, we can 
blame only ourselves. We are paying 
the price of our sins. 

RutLepGe: Nonsense! That’s only an 
excuse for what he wants to do. 

ARMSTRONG: Well, I reckon I'll be git- 
tin’ over to Hill’s store. Mebbe him 
an’ MeNeil has |’arned somethin’. 
(Exits.) 

ALLEN: We'll say goodbye, my friend. 
Perhaps some day you will agree 
with us. 

Berry: At least I hope you will think 
over what we've been saying, Mr. 
Rutledge. (ALLEN and Berry go out.) 

RutTLEpDGE (Calling): Ann! I want to 
see you, Ann! (Enter ANN.) 

Ann: Yes, Father. I was just coming in 
to talk with you. 

RuTLEDGE: We have bad news. 

Ann: I think I know what it is. I 
overheard Jack Armstrong telling 
you. I hope it doesn’t mean trouble 
for us. I hope our men will not have 
to go. 

RutT.epcE: I hope not. 

ANN: War always takesthe best. It’s the 
young men, the brave, the generous, 
that have to die. Why does the na- 
tion call upon youth for so much? 

RuTLEDGE: Because it is youth that 








has most to give. (Puts hand under 
her chin and looks searchingly into 
her face) Isn’t there one man in par- 
ticular that you have in mind, 
kitten? 

ANN: Yes, Father; I was thinking 
especially of — of John. I guess he 
would want to go. Somehow, I’d be 
disappointed in him if he didn’t. But 
I hope it won’t be necessary. 
RvutTLeDGE (Looking out window): Ah, | 
see the Cameron girls coming. I leave 
you with them to hear the latest 
gossip. I’ll go see what Granny 
Spears is doing in the kitchen. That 
old witch may put a spell on the 
pudding. (Ezits. Enter JANE and 
Susan CAMERON.) 

JANE: Ann, I suppose you’ve heard the 
news? 

Ann: Yes; Jack Armstrong was here 
only a few minutes ago. (Sitting) So 
sit down, girls. (They sit.) 


Susan: Well, the President has sent 


troops. I guess they will attend to old 
Black Hawk before he gets that 
pretty auburn scalp of yours. (Sound 
of madly galloping horse.) 


JANE (Rising and running to window): 


What is that? It sounds like a run- 
away. (Looks out) No; there’s a 
stranger on the horse. He’s stopping 
before Jack Kelso’s house. All the 
men are gathering round him... . 
What’s he doing now? . . . Ah, [ see: 
he’s giving out something that looks 
like handbills. 

Susan (Jumping up): I'll go get one. 
(Ezxits.) 

JaNE (Coming back to chair): Silly! I'll 
wager he won’t give her one. They 
seem to be only for men. 

Ann: What can they be? 


JANE: Some medicine advertisement, as 





like as not. Nothing of any conse- 
quence, I dare say. Nothing of im- 
portance ever happens here — unless 
it happens to you, Ann. 


ANN: I’m sure I don’t know what you 


mean, Jane. 


JANE: Ah, yes, you do, my dear. 


Tongues are wagging, you know. 
There are times when mine wags, 
too. Little chatterbox, my mother 
calls me. But one thing I will say for 
myself: I never repeat. Only last 
night when Mary Ferguson was say- 
ing you were engaged to John 
MeNeil, I warned her against spread- 
ing false rumors. Or is it false, my 
dear? 


Ann (Coldly): I don’t see why Mary 


Ferguson — and others — should be 
so interested in my affairs. 


JANE: Exactly what I told her, Ann. I 


said to her, “Why go about repeating 
those stories about his name? What 
if he did change it? Maybe he didn’t 
like the one he had. What if he has a 
past he’s trying to hide? Maybe he 
didn’t like that, either.’”’ And you 
know what that foolish girl said? 
She said that she had heard he was 
trying to escape from his family in 
New York. What of it? Maybe he 
doesn’t like them. You can un- 
burden your heart to me, Ann. Any- 
thing you say I will hold in strictest 
confidence. I never repeat. 


Ann: I have nothing to unburden, 


Jane. 


JANE: Well, there’s one point on which 


we all agree: he’s the handsomest 
man in town. When I saw Ruth 
Miller yesterday morning she was all 
a-flutter. She said she had met Mr 
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MeNeil at Radford’s store, and he 
insisted on carrying her packages for 
her. When he took them from her, 
she says he squeezed her hand. Do 
you believe it? Well, knowing Ruth, 
I would say it was pure accident. Of 
course, they do say he eyes all the 
girls in town, but I make it a rule 
not to repeat what I hear. Even Lucy 
Morris was telling me that... 
Listen! I hear Sue coming up the 
path. (Enter Susan, excited, waving a 
handbill.) 

Susan: I got one! (Szts.) 

JANE: What does it say? 

Susan: Governor Reynolds has called 
for volunteers to fight the Indians. 

ANN (Thoughtfully): It is serious, then 
— more serious than I thought. 

Susan: Why should it trouble you, 
Ann? Your father’s too old to go, 
and your brother David is too busy 
planning his education to bother 
about war. 

ANN (Quietly): Two of my best friends 
are involved. 

JANE: I guess I know one of them — 
John MeNeil. But who’s the other? 

Ann: Abe Lincoln. 

Jane: So you’re thinking of him, too. 
Well, maybe there’s some truth in 
what I’ve been hearing. When old 
Granny Spears was reading our 
palms out at Clary’s Grove last week, 
she was saying that she bet Abe 
would be the man to win you. “A 
lean dog for a long chase,”’ she said. 
And I remember that Mrs. Johnson 
told my mother about those walks 
you’ve been taking with Abe along 
the Sangamon. But I never repeat 
the silly stories I hear. I guess that’s 
why everybody talks to me. 


Susan: I saw Abe near Kelso’s house. 
He was running down the street, his 
hands dangling from his sleeves, and 
those long arms of his swinging like 
windmills. I spoke to him, but he 
didn’t so much as look at me. 

JANE: Abe’s always like that when he 
has something on his mind: he’s 
alone even when he’s in a crowd. 

Susan: We ought to go home, Jane. 
(Rises) Mother will be anxious when 
she hears the news. 

JANE (Rising and going to the window): 
There’s somebody coming. .. . Why, 
it’s John McNeil. Indeed we had 
better be going. I imagine he wants 
to be alone with a certain young 
lady. He probably has a great deal 
to talk over. (Walks to door.) Maybe 
I can drop in a little later, Ann. 
(Opens door) Come in, Mr. MeNeil. 
(McNett enters.) We are just leav- 
ing. (SusAN and JANE go out.) 

McNett (Taking ANN’s hands in both 
his own) : How is my little Sangamon 
rose? 

Ann: Oh, John, you don’t know how 
hard it is to say goodbye. 

McNet.: To say goodbye? What do 
you mean? You didn’t tell me last 
night that you were going anywhere. 

ANN (Withdrawing her hands and sit- 
ting on sofa): I’m not going any- 
where. But what of you, John? Do 
you mean to tell me that you’re not 
leaving? 

McNett: Leaving? Leaving for where? 

Ann: For the war. To fight Black 
Hawk. 

McNEtt: So that’s it. (Sits beside her) 
Well, you needn’t trouble your 
pretty little head about that. I’m 
still in possession of my senses. I’m 








not giving any redskin the chance to 
take my scalp. 

ANN (Quietly): I’m sorry, John. 

McNeit (Amazed): You're sorry? 
You're sorry I’m not going to let old 
Black Hawk scalp me? 

Ann: I didn’t mean that; I meant that 
I hoped you would enlist. I want to 
be proud of you, John. I want you 
to be like Abe Lincoln. I guess there’s 
no doubt about what he will do. 

McNett (Contemptuously): Abe Lin- 
coln! Always harping on Abe Lin- 
coln. I never see you without having 
to listen to you praising something 
that paragon has done. Well, let me 
tell you this for once and all: I have 
no desire to be like him. He’s the 
last person in the world I'd take for 
a model — that gawky, low-born 
buffoon. Be like him, indeed! Why, 
he’s the most — 

Ann: Stop, John! I won’t listen to 
another word against Abe. I don’t 
care where or how he was born. He 
is my friend — and an honorable 
gentleman. 

McNeEt: Ah, I see! Losing your temper 
over him — and maybe your heart. 
Well, you look mighty pretty when 
you're angry, but I’m in no mood to 
appreciate beauty just now. I’m 
thinking of what I’ve been hearing 
about you and him and those walks 
along the river. “Honorable,” you 
call him. What’s honorable in trying 
to steal another man’s girl? 

Ann: He’s not trying to steal another 
man’s girl. He has never said a word 
of love to me. 

McNeEt: Why does he keep on coming 
here, then? He must know that we’re 
engaged. 


ANN: How does he know? Have you 
told him? 

McNett: No, I haven’t. 

Ann: I haven’t, either. And Abe pays 
no attention to gossip, and so he 
can’t know. But if he should ever 
ask me to marry him, I would have 
to tell him. I don’t see why we have 
to keep the matter secret, John. 
Why can’t we announce our engage- 
ment? Nothing would stop wagging 
tongues sooner than that. Why do 
you insist on keeping it secret? 

McNeEit (Impatiently): We've been 
over all that many times before, 
Ann. I have told you I have good 
reasons for everything I do. 

Ann: Even for concealing your real 
name? 

McNett (Angrily): Who said I was 
doing that? I suppose your model of 
perfection doesn’t know when to 
hold his tongue. 

Ann: If you mean Abe, you’re wrong. 
He has always defended you against 
the rumors that everybody else 
seems to delight in spreading. 

McNeEt: I sometimes wonder whether 
you really care for me. You’re not 
sure of yourself, Ann. 

Ann: I am sure of myself, John, but 
I’m never sure of you. You're so 
evasive, so secretive. 

McNett (Taking her hand): Don’t let’s 
quarrel, dear. Some day you will 
appreciate my reasons for concealing 
certain facts, and meanwhile you 
must understand why I can’t run off 
to fight a stupid old Indian. 

ANN: I’m afraid I don’t understand, 
John. I’ll wager that half our young 
men go. 

McNett (Dropping her hand): The 
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more fools, they! It’s a tempest in 
a teapot, I tell you. Those regulars 
will handle Black Hawk before any 
volunteers get there. Reynolds lost 
his head, that’s all. And these young 
simpletons who will answer his call 
don’t know when they’re well off. 
They think it will be a great lark. I 
hope I have better sense. But, after 
all, what have they to lose? Most of 
them have only the shirts on their 
backs. If I should leave, the business 
I have been building up so carefully 
would go to pot. 

AnN: Perhaps they are thinking of 
things greater than business. 

McNEI1L: Most of them don’t think at 
all; that’s the trouble. It takes 
brains to think. 

Ann: Nobody in New Salem thinks 
more than Abraham Lincoln. 

McNett: There you go again! You 
talk as if Abe Lincoln had a monoply 
on the virtues in New Salem. (Ris- 
ing) Well, I guess I’d better leave you 
until you can find another topic of 
conversation. 

ANN (Rising and laying a hand on his 
arm): Don’t let us part in anger, 
John. 

McNet: I’m not angry, Ann. (Walks 
to door) I’m just disappointed and 
humiliated. I’ll say good morning. 
(Exits. Enter GRANNY SPEARS.) 

GRANNY: A good riddance, honey. I 
hope he don’t never come back. But 
I’m afeard he will. 

Ann: I’m afraid he won’t, Granny. 
Maybe it would be better if he didn’t. 
I hardly know my own mind — and 
my own heart. (Sits on sofa) They 
say you have the gift of second sight, 
Granny; all the girls run to you to 


have their fortunes told. I don’t put 
much stock in such things. But, tell 
me, can you see deep into John 
McNeil? 

GRANNY: That I kin, dearie. I kin look 
to the very bottom of his soul. There 
ain’t nothin’ but evil in it. A mean, 
good-fer-nothin’ rascal, if I ever 
seen one! He’d cheat his own mother. 
Any gal that’d marry him wouldn’t 
know nothin’ but sorrow an’ misery. 

Ann: You're only repeating what 
everybody is saying. I don’t believe 
— I won’t believe a word of it. Is — 
is it true what Jane Cameron told 
me: that you can read the future? 

Granny: As good as Abe Lincoln can 
read a book. I l’arned it when I was 
with the Injuns. I tell ye there are 
signs in the stars an’ the sand an’ the 
grass fer them as kin see ’em. The 
Injuns l’arned me how. 

Ann: Have you read the signs for — 
John MeNeil? 

Granny: Many’s the time. (Sits be- 
side ANN.) 

Ann: Tell me, Granny: will he come 
back to me? 

GRANNY (Folds her arms, bows her 
head, and closes her eyes): Yes, he'll 
come back to ye this time; he’ll be 
here this very evenin’. But there’s 
comin’ a day when he’ll go to far 
places. Fer a while ye'll git letters, 
an’ then he won’t write no more, 
an’ then — 

Ann: Yes, yes, Granny; go on. And 
then — ? 

GRANNY (Raises her head and looks 
sorrowfully at ANN): I don’t want to 
look no further, honey. Don’t ask 
me no more about John McNeil. 

Ann: All right; I won’t. Have you read 








the signs for Abe Lincoln? 

Granny: I never done it fer him. You 
don’t need no gif’ to see what Abe 
Lincoln is. There’s a man! His heart 
is clean an’ his arms is strong. A gal 
would fin’ stren’th an’ comfort in 
them arms. 

Ann: But would she find happiness 
there? Please, Granny; please read 
the signs for Abe! 

Granny (Closes her eyes and bows her 
head): A gal that walks with him 
will walk to glory. I kin hear mighty 
voices callin’ him; I kin see the great 
of all the earth crowdin’ about him, 
but above it all he hears yore voice 
an’ sees yore face. His road ain’t a 
long road, but it’s a glory road all 
the way, an’ at the end there’s a 
shadder — a big, black shadder. 
(Opens her eyes and shudders) I cain’t! 
I don’t wanna see beyon’ that 
shadder. 

Ann: Never mind, Granny. Father 
says it’s all nonsense, anyhow. He 
always laughs when we talk of your 
second sight. 

Granny: Yer father cain’t read the 
signs. (Rising) I’ll take a look at the 
puddin’ .. . I hear Abe Lincoln. 

Ann (Listening): I don’t hear any- 
body. That sound is Dr. Allen’s horse 
stamping. 

Granny: I got many ways o’ hearin’. 
Abe’s comin’, I tell ye. 

Ann (Laughing): Well, it doesn’t take 
second sight to know that; he’s here 
every day. 

Granny: He'll be here in a minute. 
I'll be gittin’ back to the kitchen. 
(Knock at door) That’s him now. 
(Exits. ANN goes to door and opens it. 
LINCOLN enters.) 


Ann: I’m so glad to see you, Abe. 
Come in and sit down. (Followed by 
LINCOLN she goes to sofa and sits. He 
takes seat beside her.) I hear the gov- 
ernor has called for volunteers. 

Lincotn: Yes. I have come to say 
good-bye. I have joined up. 

Ann: Oh, Abe, I’m so proud of you! I 
knew you would. I’m proud and sad. 

Lincoun: Sad? Sad because I’m leav- 
ing? 

Ann: Of course, Abe. You’re the best 
friend a girl ever had. Tell me: are 
there many going? 

LincoLn: We raised a company in 
about ten minutes. There’s Morgan, 
Potter, Meekin, Plaster, and dozens 
of others. They’ll make good soldiers. 
They’re not much to look at, but 
there’s not a man among them that 
can’t shoot a squirrel between the 
eyes at a hundred yards. 

Ann: I do hope you'll have a good 
captain. 

Lincon: I surely hope so, too — since 
I’m the man. 

Ann: You? Why, Abe, you must be 
proud! 

Lincoun: There'll never be anything in 
my life that will make me prouder. 
You see, Kirkpatrick and I were the 
candidates. We stood before the vol- 
unteers, and each fellow walked out 
and took his place behind the man 
he wanted for captain. My line was 
twice as long as Kirkpatrick’s. 

ANN: What a leader you will be, Abe! 
I know the men will obey their 
captain. 

Lincoun: Well, I don’t know. They 
need a heap of discipline. When I 
gave my first order a few minutes 
back they invited me to go to a place 
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that I don’t even care to mention. 

Ann: Oh, Abe, how could they! 

Lincoutn: Don’t worry, Ann: I have no 
intention of accepting the invitation. 

Ann (Laughing): What are we going to 
do without your jokes and stories, 
Abe? I shall miss you terribly. 

LincoLn: You are going with me. 

Ann: Going with you? How? 

LINCOLN: As a part of my memories. 
I’m a man of memories, Ann. Some- 
times people think I’m a queer cus- 
tomer. They say they meet me on 
the street and I don’t speak to them. 
They don’t understand that I’m lost 
in my memories. 

Ann: They don’t think you queer, 
Abe; they say you’re lonely. Father 
thinks you’re the loneliest man he 
ever knew, but I always ask how a 
man with so many friends can pos- 
sibly be lonely. 

Lincotn: Your father is right. I’ve al- 
ways been lonely. I was born to 
loneliness; I have lived with it the 
best years of my life. (Reminiscently) 
I remember that log cabin down on 
Little Pigeon Creek in Indiana: the 
silence of the loft where I slept and 
the snow and the rain came through 
the chinks. It was the loneliest place 
this side of eternity. I can hear the 
strange, beautiful night sounds: owls 
hooting at the moon, the wind in the 
pines, the creek singing its way to 
the ocean. I can see the wood fire 
lighting up the walls, in which there 
were no windows to let in the sun. 
Loneliness was in the very air I 
breathed. 

Ann: I love to hear you talk, Abe. 
Some people say you are a born 
politician, but I have always thought 


of you as a poet. 

LincoLn: Every man in love is a poet. 

ANN: In love? Are you in love, Abe? 

Lincotn: Don’t you know it, Ann? 
Haven’t you felt it? I thought every- 
body knew how much you meant to 
me. You are with me wherever I am, 
in whatever I do. When Jack Kelso 
reads Shakespeare to me down on 
the river, it’s your voice that speaks 
the poetry of Juliet. When I am 
studying Kirkman’s Grammar of an 
evening by the light of pine shav- 
ings, it’s your face that comes be- 
tween my eyes and the printed page. 

Ann: Oh, Abe, you mustn’t say such 
things to me. I can’t listen, I have no 
right. 

Lincoun: You have no right to listen? 

ANN: There’s something I must tell 
you, Abe. I hate to do it, but I’ve 
got to say it. I’m engaged. 

Lincoun: Engaged? Who is it? .. . But 
I guess I know. 

Ann: It’s John MeNeil. Oh, Abe, dear 
Abe, how I wish it could have been 
you! 

Lincoun: You're just trying to be kind 
to me, honey. God bless you! I guess 
it’s better this way. John’s a fine 
man. He has something to offer you, 
and I have nothing. He’s educated 
and rich and handsome, and I’m 
ignorant and poor and homely. If 
there’s an uglier man in all Illinois 
than I am, he ought to be shot for 
defacing the earth. (Rises) Well, the 
company’s forming in front of Fer- 
guson’s house. I’d better join them. 
We'll be marching past here in a few 
minutes. 

ANN (Rising and laying her hand af- 
fectionately on his arm): Will you al- 








ways remember, Abe, that I’m your 
friend, that I believe in you? You’re 
going to be a great man. You'll want 
a wife upon whom you can lean in 
time of crisis. You'll need somebody 
stronger and nobler than I. When 
I’m but a name and a memory, 
you'll be close to greater names and 
greater memories. If you think of me 
at all then, think of me only as one 
who was unworthy to walk with 
greatness. 

Lincoin: I'll think of you as an im- 
perishable dream — the only dream 
that the cruel hand of reality can 
never destroy... . / And now I must 
be going. (He presses her hand in 
both his own, then goes out, ANN sinks 
down on sofa. RUTLEDGE enters.) 

RutTLepGe: I thought I heard Abe’s 
voice. Waddell tells me that Abe is 
enlisting to fight old Black Hawk. . . 
Why, what’s the matter, child? I see 
tears in your eyes. 

Ann: Unshed tears. I wish I could cry, 
Father — really, really cry. 

RutTLepGe: Why, dear? Why should 
you cry? Is it something McNeil 
said? I saw him leaving a while ago 
in a desperate hurry. 

Ann: No, Father; it’s Abe. Why can’t 
we fall in love with people we ought 
to love? How much affection in this 
world is wasted on those who don’t 
deserve it! 

RutTLepGE (Sitting beside her): 1, too, 
wish you could have chosen Abe. 
I’m convinced a high destiny awaits 
him. I have advised him to run for 
the legislature. Who knows? Perhaps 


in time you will turn to him. (Sound 
of fife down the street.) 

Ann: Listen, Father. The fife! (Rises 
and goes to window.) They’re getting 
ready to march. (RUTLEDGE joins 
her at window. GRANNY SPEARS en- 
ters, and stands behind them. There is 
the distant sound of marching feet.) 
They’re moving. I see Abe. Look, 
how he towers above them! 

RutLepGE: What a flock of scarecrows 
they are! Coon-skin caps and squirrel 
rifles. But there’s not a weakling 
among them. They’re the stuff that 
soldiers are made of — staunch 
heart and sturdy body. 

Ann: They’re coming this way. Abe is 
leading them. He is beginning his 
march up the Springfield road. 

Granny: He’s beginning his march up 
the glory road. 

RuTLEDGE (Puzzled): The glory road? 
You mean a war record will help him 
when he runs for the legislature? 

Granny: That ain’t exactly what | 
mean — but never mind. 

Ann: They’re almost here. I’m going 
to the door to wave to them. (ANN 
throws open the door and stands wav- 
ing her handkerchief. The sound of 
fife and marching feet becomes clearer.) 
Good-bye, boys, good-bye! Take 
care of yourself, Abe, and — come 
back — to me — soon. (She closes 
the door and comes to the sofa, where 
she is sitting, her head buried in her 
hands, shaking with sobs, as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 
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Kidnapped by the Indians 


by Ruth Perlmutter 


Characters 
JEMIMA BOONE 
BretsEY CALLAWAY 
LITTLE S1sTeER CALLAWAY 
Curer Hancine Maw 
Ist INDIAN 
2np INDIAN 
3RD INDIAN 
47TH INDIAN 
DANIEL BoonE 
Mr. CALLAWAY 
Sam HENDERSON 
JOHN 


SCENE 1 

Time: 1776 

SetTinG: Boonesborough, Kentucky, . 

a river bank just out of sight of the 
settlement. 

At Rise: Jemima, a girl of fourteen, is 
sitting in the forward end of a canoe 
pulled up on the bank. She is dab- 
bling a bare foot over the edge as two 
girls come towards the canoe carrying 
wild flowers. BETSEY, a girl of sixteen, 
is wearing shoes. LITTLE SIsTER, a 
girl of thirteen, is barefoot. 

Betsey (Jo Jemima): How is that cut 
on your foot now, Jemima? 

JEMIMA: It feels good in this water. 
The stubble in the cane-brake is as 
sharp as my father’s hunting knife. 

Betsey: You ought to wear shoes. 
Going barefoot is for children like 
Little Sister, here. 

Litrte Sister: Don’t mind her, 
Jemima, she just wants you to notice 
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her shoes. She thinks she’s grown up 
because she’s engaged to Sam Hen- 
derson. 

Jemima (Laughing): I don’t mind her 
and I certainly don’t envy her those 
shoes. I’ll bet they are pinching her 
feet this very minute. (To Betsey) 
Come on, Betsey, ‘fess up . 
wouldn’t you like to change places 
with me and dangle your feet in the 
water? 

Betsey: A woman has to keep her 
dignity once she’s engaged . . . espe- 
cially to a man like Sam Henderson. 
(Sits down and works on wreath of 
flowers.) 

LitTLE Sister: We never should have 
turned the bend in the river. (To 
Betsey) You know, Betsey, how 
father has warned us never to get out 
of sight of the Fort. He says the 
Indians might get us. 

Betsey: Who’s afraid of the Yellow 
Boys? Besides, our minds were made 
up for us by the current in the river. 
It just carried us around before we 
noticed. (Puts flower-wreath in her 
hair) And if it hadn’t, we might 
never have found these flowers. 

LiTrLe Sister: Just the same I wish I 
hadn’t heard that messenger say 
last night there were rumors of the 
Indians joining up with the Red 
Coats to chase us white settlers out 
of Kentucky. 

Betsey: Rumors, rumors . . . when 
haven’t there been rumors? (7'o 











JemmMA) What do you say, Jemima? 
Your father would know if this were 
true? 

JEMIMA: He says nothing. But I have 
noticed a strange glint in his eye... 
the way he looks when he scents 
trouble ahead. 

LitT.LeE Sister (Scrambles into canoe): 
Come on, let’s get back to the Fort. 
Jemima (Takes one paddle and hands 
the other to Litre Sister): Yes, 
Little Sister is right. We had no 
business getting out of sight of 
Boonesborough. 

Betsey: All right. But let’s not leave 
the flowers behind. (Places flowers in 
canoe.) Here, I’ll push us off and hop 
in. (Pushes canoe from rear but it does 
not move.) Say, we’re stuck deep in 
mud at this end. 

JEMIMA (Jumps from canoe and turning 
her back on audience, tugs at front end 
of the canoe.) Between us, we ought 
to be able to get it loose. (As LITTLE 
SisTER rises to get out also) No, no 
. .. Stay where you are, Little Sister. 
Wait! (Jemma stops tugging and 
stares at bushes waving in the back- 
ground. When sisters half turn to look 
also, she says in low voice) No, don’t 
turn! Keep on pushing, Betsey, as 
hard as you can. (Resumes tugging 
at front.) 

Sisters (Jn unison): What is it? 
Jemima (Low voice): Those bushes. . . 
they are moving. Yet there is no 
wind. 


Betsey: You mean... 
JEMIMA: I mean there are Indians be- 


hind them, watching us. (As girls 
show signs of panic) No, no... don’t 
scream. Perhaps they are just curious 
and mean us no harm. Act as though 


you didn’t know they were there. 
Come on push hard. You too, Little 
Sister. (LITTLE Sister gets out and 
pushes with much grunting.) 

Betsey (Half sobbing): It doesn’t 
budge. It’s sunk in too far. What do 
we do now? 

LitTLeE Sister (Stoutly and without 
lessening her efforts): I can scream. 
I’m the loudest screamer in the whole 
settlement. 

Jemma: Yes, that is our only chance 
now. But call, don’t, scream as 
though you were frightened. Call out 
long and loud, all of us together... 
now! (Girls call out for help. As they 
do so, CureF Haneine Maw steps 
from behind bush and approaches 
brandishing his tomahawk.) 

Haneine Maw: Stop, stop, or I toma- 
hawk. 

Jemima: Yes, stop or he will do as he 
says. (Low voice) Let me handle this. 
My father has taught me what to do 
at a time like this. 

Betsey: He speaks our language! 

Jemima: He is Chief Hanging Maw and 
not unkind. He used to come to my 
father’s cabin many times back in 
Yadkin Valley. (Raises her voice in 
friendly greeting) How d’ do, Hang- 
ing Maw. 

Hanoine Maw: You know my name? 
Who you? 

Jemima: I’m daughter of Daniel Boone, 
the White Hunter. 

Hanatnc Maw: Daniel Boone, eh? 
(Begins to laugh) This big joke on 
White Hunter. (Molions toward 
bushes. Four INDIANS come out of 
bushes. Hanetna Maw speaks to 
them, pointing to Jemima) Daniel 
Boone’s papoose. We play big joke 
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Jemma: What do you mean . 





on White Hunter, eh? (INDIANS 

laugh.) 

.. big 
joke? 

Haneine Maw: Hanging Maw on way 
to Shawnee villages. Take white 
squaws along. 

Sisters: No, no. . . (Start screaming.) 

HanGiInG Maw: Stop or I tomahawk. 
(Turns to Jemma) Who these? 
Daughters of Daniel Boone, too? 

JEMIMA: Yes. 

Betsey: Why Jemima Boone, that’s a 
big fib! 

JEMIMA (Low voice): You want to keep 
those pretty scalps of yours, don’t 
you? Well, take my word for it, you 


have a much better chance as 
daughters of Daniel Boone . . . now 
hush! 


LitrLe Sister: Well, I don’t care! 
They may get my scalp, but I'll 
whack the first redskin that comes 
near me. (7'akes paddle and holds it 
menacingly midair as HANGING Maw 
approaches laughing.) Stay away, 
you! I'll whack you good if you 
come one step nearer. (As HANGING 
Maw still approaches, she gives him a 
resounding whack with the paddle. 
All Inp1ans, including HaNncGine 
Maw, burst out laughing.) 

Haneine Maw (To other InpIans): 
She make good squaw. Got nerve like 
father. 

Jemma (Low voice): More nerve than 
sense. (7'o LitrLe Sister) You little 
idiot! Don’t you know that if we can 
keep our heads long enough, my 
father . . . yes, and yours and Sam 
Henderson, too, will follow our trail 
and save us? 

Betsey: That’s right, Little Sister. No 


Indian can outsmart Daniel Boone. 
We just have to keep our nerve until 
he catches up with us. 

Jemima: And help by leaving trail for 
him to follow. (Into LitTLE Si1sTER’s 
ear) Youcatch yourskirt on brambles 
along the way to leave bits of cloth. 
(Into Betsry’s ear) Betsey, you dig 
those precious heels of yours as deep 
as you can into mud. I'll be ripping 
bark off the trees as we pass and... 

Haneinc Maw: Stop palaver. Come! 
(Picks up LiTTLE S1sTER and carries 
her off-stage, kicking and pounding 
him with her fists. Others follow, an 
INDIAN on either side of Betsey and 
JEMIMA.) 

LITTLE Sister (From wings): Just you 
wait till Daniel Boone catches up 
with you. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 2 

Tre: Early dawn of the next morning. 

Setrinc: Same as Scene 1 except that 
the canoe has been removed and the 
stage darkened. 

At Rise: Boong, coonskin cap and all, 
is sleeping on the ground. Beside him 
lies CALLAWAY, an elderly frontiers- 
man. Enter Sam HENDERSON, @ 
young, distraught frontiersman wear- 
ing torn pantaloons. He remains in 
profile until otherwise directed. 

Henperson (Shakes Boone): Wake 
up, Daniel Boone. 

Boone (Sits up suddenly and grabs his 
rifle): Oh, it’s you, Sam Henderson. 

HENDERSON: Can’t we be on our way 
now? The sky is light in the east. 

Boone: Right you are, my boy. 


(Shakes CALLAWAY) Come on, Calla- 


way. It’s morning. 

CaLuaway (Snorting into wakefulness, 
sits up and rubs his eyes): Morning 
already? (Looks around) Where is 
John? Hasn’t he come with the pro- 
visions from the Fort? 

Boone (Squinting along the barrel of his 
rifle): No, and we cannot wait for 
him. Every minute puts more dis- 
tance between us and the girls. 

HENDERSON (Groans and leans sadly on 
his rifle): My poor Betsey! 

CaLLaway: Betsey may be your sweet- 
heart but she is my daughter and her 
little sister is with her, to say noth- 
ing of Boone’s daughter. So buck up 
and act like a man. We all share in 
this kidnapping alike. 

Boone (Jo HENDERSON): Don’t worry 
about your Betsey. Those heel marks 
she has been leaving seem pressed 
into the mud with a stout enough 
pair of legs. (Takes out his kerchief 
and polishes his rifle.) Don’t look so 
downcast, lad. You look funny 
enough with only half your face 
shaved. 

HENDERSON (Turns full face showing 
half of his face clean shaven, the other 
half lathered. Lifts his hand to feel of 
it and looks surprised): Well, I'll be! 

Boone (Winksat CALLAWAY) : Wouldn’t 
you think those redskins would have 
the decency to let a young fellow fin- 
ish his Sunday shaving before they 
ran off with his best girl? 

HENDERSON (T'urns on Boone angrily) : 
How can you joke at a time like this 
with your own daughter in the hands 
of those murderous savages? 

Boone: If I know Jemima, she’s giving 
them a time of it. But you’re right, 
my boy. It’s time we were on our 
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way. (Gets up showing he is bare- 
footed.) 

CaLLaway (Points to Boonr’s bare 
feet): You can’t travel like that, man! 
I don’t see how you made it this far 
with your feet all cut. 

Boone: That is what I get for taking a 
nap with my shoes off. I ran out just 
as I was when news came that the 
girls were missing. 

CaLLaway: I see by Jemima’s foot- 
print that she has a sore foot, too. 
She seems to be limping badly. 

Boone (Smiles): A lot worse than she 
has to, I’d say. She’s making the 
most of a cane-brake cut to slow up 
the Indians. 

CatLaway: If my girls had to be cap- 
tured, I’m sure glad your daughter 
was along, Boone. She seems to have 
learned a lot of her father’s tricks. 

HENDERSON: I wish we could get 
started. 

Boone: And I wish John would come 
with some sensible deerskins instead 
of those Sunday pantaloons you are 
wearing. 

HENDERSON (Looks down at his pants 
ruefully and plucks them out at the 
side showing many tears.) I was going 
to be married to Betsey in these. 

Boone: You need a bride as well as 
fancy pants for a wedding. As you 
say, we had better get started. We 
cannot wait for John another minute. 
(All three men stand now. They 
shoulder their rifles to go when run- 
ning footsteps are heard off-stage. 
Enter JouHn, a small man bending 
under a great pack on his back. He is 
tired and panting. The others rush to 
him.) 

CALLAWAY (Pats him on shoulder): 
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Good old John, you made it. 

Boone: I never thought you would. It 
was a long trip and in the dark, too. 
(Takes pack from Joun and hands it 
to others) Here, unpack this and lay 
out some food. (HENDERSON and 
CatLaway take pack and spread con- 
tents on ground.) 

Henperson: Ah, fresh ammunition .. . 
I can certainly use some of that. 
CaLLaway: And fresh venison right 
out of the good wives’ ovens... I can 

certainly use some of that. 

Boone: What about my boots . . . are 
they there? 

CaLuaway (Takes them out and hands 
them to Boone who puts them on): 
Yes, and here are Sam’s hunting 
breeches. (Tosses them to HENDER- 
son who takes them off-stage.) 

BoonE (Low voice after HENDERSON is 
gone): I didn’t want to say it while 
Sam was here, but the redskins must 
have noticed the tracks Betsey was 
leaving. They broke off her high 
heels. 

HENDERSON (Rushes back on-stage with 
only one leg in his hunting breeches): 
What’s that you say about Betsey? 

CALLAWAY: John here was saying her 
mother is worried about how she 
feels. 

Boone: Finish getting into those 
pants, boy. This is no potato race 
we're on. (When HENDERSON is gone 
again) By the way, how are the 
mothers bearing up? 

JoHN: They want me to come back 
with news of the girls. What will I 
tell them? 

Boone: Tell them the girls are holding 
out fine; and leaving trail for us like 
seasoned scouts. 


CaLLaway (Smiling): If Little Sister 
doesn’t stop tearing bits off her skirt, 
though, I’m afraid she will look like 
a ballet dancer when we do find her. 

Boones (Looks up as HENDERSON enters 
dressed in deerskins): That’s better! 
Now you look like you mean busi- 
ness. Sit down and we'll all stock our 
stomachs with food. The more we 
put under our belts the less we’ll 
have to carry on our backs. (All men 
eat except HENDERSON.) 

HenpDERSON: I don’t want to eat. I 
want to get started. We’re wasting 
time. 

Boone (In commanding voice): Sit 
down and eat! (As HENDERSON sits 
down and eats, BOONE goes on in 
kindlier voice) When you’ve been at 
scouting as long as I have, son, you'll 
know that a few minutes spent wisely 
at the outset save time in the long 
run. Once we hit the trail, we won’t 
stop again until we have caught up 
with the girls. 

Joun: Where do you think the Indians 
are headed, Boone? 

Boone: For the Shawnee villages, I 
should say. 

Catuaway: You didn’t say anything 
to us about that. 

Boone: I was not quite sure of it. But 
everything points that way. Besides, 
there are rumors that the Shawnees 
are on the warpath. 

HENDERSON: That means... 

Boone: Calm yourself, my boy. It 
means only that some of the Shawnee 
scouts stumbled on the girls by 
chance. 

CaLLaway: But how can we be sure 
they will not kill them? 

Boone: Do you think they would have 








bothered to take them this far if they 
intended to kill them? No, they are 
taking them to the Shawnee villages 
as prizes. But let me warn you of 
this... 

CALLAWAY and HENDERSON (In uni- 
son): What? 

Boone: Right now, we are the worst 
menace to our girls’ lives. 

CaLLaway: What do you mean, Boone? 

Boone: The Shawnees would rather 
have the girls alive as prizes. But if 
they saw they were going to lose 
them, they would tomahawk them 
just for revenge. 

HENDERSON: Don’t even say such a 
thing! 

Boone: I must say it because it is 
something you have to remember 
when we close in on the kidnappers. 
We must be quick and quiet when 
that time comes. 

JoHN: When do you think you will 
catch up with them? 

Boone: Before this day is over. You 
can tell our good wives that, John. 

CaLiaway: I didn’t know we were that 
close. 

Boone: We aren’t. But the Indians are 
getting careless. 

HENDERSON: What makes you say 
that? 

Boone: Last night while you were both 
sleeping, I did some scouting on my 
own. I found a buffalo that had been 
killed. The hump of meat had been 
taken off. 

CatLaway: What do you take that to 
mean? 

Boone: That they will be stopping at 
the next fresh water they put be- 
tween us to wash the meat and cook 
it. This morning we are going to take 
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a short cut to their camp site. 
CALLAWAY: Do you mean to say you 
know where that would be? 
Boone: I’m sure of it. It’s where the 


Licking River crosses Warrior’s 
Path. 

CALLAWAY: Boone, you’re a wizard. 
You seem to know what these In- 
dians are going to do even before 
they do it. 

HEnpeERSON: What if he’s wrong? Once 
we leave the Warrior’s Path we lose 
the girls’ trail. What if we couldn’t 
pick it up again? 

CatLaway: Daniel Boone knows what 
he’s doing, son. Stop putting ob- 
stacles in his way and thank God 
that his keen eyes can see a way 
through this wilderness. 

HENDERSON: You're right, sir. I’m 
sorry for my impatience. You'll hear 
no more complaints from me. 

Boone: If my hunch is right we could 
short cut and get there ahead of 
them. 

CatLaway: I see what you mean. That 
way the advantage would all be ours. 
They wouldn’t hear us coming and 
harm the girls. 

Boone: That’s the idea! 

HENDERSON: I’m ready to start right 
now. (Rises to his feet.) 

Boone (Also rising): Good boy! So am 
I. While I pack this stuff, you men 
look to your rifles. (They do so as 
Boone begins packing the provisions.) 

JouN (Watching them): I sure wish I 
could go with you. 

Boone You have more serious business 
to attend to. (Tosses HENDERSON’S 
pantaloons to JoHN) Here, take 
Sam’s pantaloons back to the Fort 
and tell the women to prepare a 
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wedding feast. The bride and groom 


will be along soon . . . with two 
flower girls in tow. 

JoHN (Goes off-stage looking back): 
Good-bye and good luck. 

OruEerS (Without looking up from their 


work): Good-bye, John. 
CURTAIN 


SCENE 3 

SetrinG: The kidnappers’ camp. 

At Ruse: The three girls, much shabbier 
than before, are seated to one side of 
the campfire watching an INDIAN turn 
meat on a spit over the fire. Another 
INDIAN on guard in the far back- 
ground, leans against a tree with his 
back almost completely turned to 
audience. Night sounds are heard off- 
stage for the first few seconds after the 
curtain rises. 

Jemma: They feel pretty safe, don’t 
they? 

BrtsEy: They must or they would have 
tied us to trees as they did before. 
LITTLE Sister: It’s all right with me 
this way. I felt like a papoose before. 
Not even able to stretch my arms 
without yanking an Indian to his 

feet. (Stretches luxuriously.) 

Betsey: Just the same I noticed you 
didn’t seem to mind having one 
jump to his feet every time the 
coyote howled last night. 

LitrLe Sister: Well it was scary . 
in the dark like that. Sounded like 
he was right on top of us. 

Jemma: He was far away. I told you 
that. Besides, he wouldn’t have hurt 
us. (Sound of coyote off-stage) There 
he goes again! 

Lirr.e Sister: Funny . . . It doesn’t 


bother me a bit tonight. 

Betsey: That’s because of the fire. It 
makes everything warm and cheer- 
ful. 

JEMIMA: It makes smoke, too, the 
idiots! They really must think they 
have outsmarted Daniel Boone and 
thrown the rescue party off their 
trail. 

Litt.e Sister: I’m beginning to think 
so too. (To Betsey) How about you, 
Betsey? (Puts arm around BrtsEy) 
Why, Betsey . . . you're crying. 
Don’t cry, sister, | was only fooling. 

Betsey (Dabs at eyes furiously): I’m 
not crying because I’m afraid, silly! 

Jemima: What are you crying about? 

Betsey (Points to her feet): Look what 
they have done to my beautiful 
shoes! (Twists her foot sideways to 
show them) They’ve knocked the 
heels off, the heathen. And I was 
going to be married to Sam in these 
shoes. (Wails) 

Jemima: Pshaw! Sam Henderson will 
fix those in no time. 

Betsey (Spreads out her skirt): And 
my dress .. . all ragged and torn. I 
feel like a squaw already. 

Jemima: I think you would make a 
very pretty squaw, Betsey. Here, let 
me fix your hair Indian fashion just 
for fun. (Sidles over to BETsEY and 
parts her hair making two braids 
down the sides.) 

LitTLeE Sister: Well I won’t be a 
squaw. I’d rather die right here and 
now in this forest than go to their 
Shawnee village and live. I’ll starve, 
that’s what I'll do. I'll starve myself. 

JEMIMA: Are we going to have trouble 
with you again? When the Indians 
offer you meat this time, eat. 





Betsey: Yes, you really must, Little 
Sister. We’ve got to hold out till the 
rescue party comes. (Jo JEMIMA) 
Do you think they could have lost 
our trail? 

Jemima: Of course not. They might be 
within earshot this very minute. 
(Puts last touches to Betsry’s hair.) 
There, I’ve finished her hair. Now 
to darken her face with some of this 
berry juice. (Picks up large berries 
from ground and rubs them on 
BetsrEy’s face and arms.) There... 
how’s that, Little Sister? Wouldn’t 
you say our Betsey looks like a 
squaw? 

LittLE SISTER: 
terrible! 

Jemima (Watching INDIAN as he takes 
meat from fire and tears bits off on 
forked sticks): Ah, the meat is done. 
He’s going to offer us some. (Jo 
LiTTLE SisTER) Remember now, you 
take it and eat. (Takes hers and eats) 

Betsey (Taking hers): Mm-m-m . . . it 
smells wonderful. Have some, Little 
Sister. 

LitTLE Sister (Sticks her nose in air 
when meat is offered, then gives a 
quick yelp): Ouch . . . stop pinching 
me. I'll take it. (Takes meat and eats, 
making faces of disgust.) Look, the 
redskins don’t even wait for the 
others to come back. Such manners! 

Betsey: Your manners are nothing to 
brag about tonight, either. 

Jemima: Now that you mention it, 
Hanging Maw and the other Indians 
have been gone a long time. I won- 
der what is keeping them? 

Betsey: Maybe they got lost .. . I 
hope. 

LitTLE Sister: Come on, let’s make a 


I think she looks 
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run for it. We aren’t tied. 

Jemima: You haven’t much faith in my 
father, have you? 

Betsey: And where would you run to, 
anyway? 

LITTLE SisTeER: Why, back to the settle- 
ment, of course. 

Jemima: Or right into the Shawnee 
villages. 

LITTLE Sister: Well, I’m for making a 
try, anyway. Look, I’ll pretend to 
see a snake to take the redskins’ 
minds off us and give us a head 
start. (Points and starts screaming. 
INDIANS run to where she is pointing 
and stamp ground. One INDIAN picks 
up a large snake and takes it to back, 
throwing it off-stage, laughing. LiTTLE 
Sister stops in her tracks.) 

Betsey: Ooooh! There was a snake . . . 
a copperhead! (Shudders) 

Jemima: Still want to run away, Little 
Sister? 

Hanaine Maw (Enters with armful of 
wood): Run ’way . .. Who run ’way, 
huh? 

LitTLe Sister: You run away, huh! I 
don’t like you. 

Haneinc Maw (Laughs): I like little 
squaw ... always make joke like 
father, Daniel Boone. 

LitTLe Sister: I’m not a squaw. And 
Daniel Boone’s not . . . Ouch! (As 
Betsey pinches her, she finishes half- 
sobbing) . . . not far off. 

Jemima (Watching Hancina Maw fiz 
fire): Hanging Maw? 

Hanoinc Maw: Huh? 

Jemima: Why do Indians call you by 
that name ... Hanging Maw? 

Litre Sister: Because he’d hang his 
own maw, probably. 

Hancinc Maw (Bursts into good- 
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natured laugh): That better. Hanging 
Maw no like see little paleface rain at 
eyes. Like joke better. 

LitrLe Sister: The joke will be on you 
when Daniel Boone comes. 

HanainG Maw: Daniel Boone not 
come . . . lose trail way back. 

JemIMA: You really do think you’ve 
thrown them off, don’t you? 

HanGcinG Maw: Sure... White Hunter 
not smart like Hanging Maw. 

Jemma: If you’re so smart, why aren’t 
you worried about your other In- 
dians? They have been gone a long 
time now. 

HancinG Maw: They come back. Not 
lose trail like Daniel Boone. (Turns 
to call INDIAN standing guard. When 
he does not turn but continues to lean 
against tree, HANGING Maw goes 
back to him and shakes him roughly. 
Guard falls forward, face upward on 
stage, showing a long knife in his 
breast.) 

JEMIMA: He’s been stabbed . . . 
father’s hunting knife! 

Betsey (Hugs Litr.e Sister): We’re 
saved, Little Sister. They’ve come 
for us. 

Boone (Off-stage): Down girls! Flat on 
the ground. (Girls lie flat as the In- 
DIANS run off-stage carrying body of 
guard. Hancina Maw turns to throw 
his tomahawk as he goes. Enter from 
other side Boone, CaLLAway and 
HENDERSON.) 

Jemima (Rushes into Boone’s arms): 
Oh father, I was never so glad to see 
anyone in my whole life. . . 

Boone: Don’t tell me you doubted we 
would find you . . . after that fine 


with 


trail you left for us. I’m proud of you, 
daughter. 


HENDERSON (Rushing madly about, 
drags Betsey who has crawled to him 
and grabbed his leg): Where’s Betsey? 


(Calls) Betsey, Betsey . . . (Looks 
down) Out of my way, you red devil. 
Why, Betsey, my darling! (Lifts her 
tenderly.) 

Betsey (Breaks away from HENDER- 
son and rushes to her father’s arms, 
weeping): Don’t you come near me, 
Sam Henderson. You called me a 
red devil. 

HENDERSON (Gels on knees before 
Betsey): B-b-but Betsey, I didn’t 
know you. 

Betsey: I’ll never marry you, now, 
Sam Henderson. 

Boone: Can’t say I blame you, Betsey. 
Sam would make a terrible bride- 
groom. Look at him with only half 
his face shaved. He ran out of the 
Fort just as he was when he heard 
you were gone. 

Betsey (Rushes to HENDERSON and 
takes his face in her hands): Oh, Sam! 
Did you really? (As HENDERSON 
rises and takes her in his arms, she 
turns to Boonr) What do you mean 
he will make a terrible bridegroom? 
I’ll have you know Sam Henderson 
is the handsomest man in the settle- 
ment .. . shave or no shave! 

CaLLtaway (Looks around): Where’s 
my other daughter . . . Little Sister? 

LitTLE Sister (Crawling on all fours 
out of background bushes): Here I am. 

CaLLaway: What on earth have you 
got there? 

Litre Sister (Brandishes tomahawk): 
It’s Hanging Maw’s tomahawk. I 
want it for my hope chest. 

Betsey: Your hope chest .. . 

Litrte Sister (Runs finger gingerly 





along edge of tomahawk): I hope to 

meet Hanging Maw again .. . just 
once. (All laugh.) 

Catiaway: I should think you would 
have had enough of Hanging Maw 
and his redskin friends by now. 
(Holds LitTLe Sister at arms length 
to look at her) Wait till your mother 
sees that skirt. 

Jemima (7'0 Boone): I must say I’m a 
little disappointed in you, Father. 

Boone: How’s that? 

Jemima: I never expected to see you let 
a parcel of Indians get away like 
that. 


“— 


Boone: We will tangle with the red- 
skins when the time comes, never 
fear. Right now we have more serious 
business to attend to. 

JEMIMA: What? 

Boone: Getting these two lovebirds 

married before the bride changes her 

mind again. Come, the women have 

a wedding feast all prepared for us at 

the Fort. We must not keep them 

waiting. (All go off arm-in-arm as 
curtain closes.) 


THE END 
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Part Two Grades, 4, 5, 6 
Boy With a Future 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters YxEAR skips in. As New YEAR enters, 
New YEAR the Oup YEAR wakes up. 
Outp YEAR New YEAR: 
GREED Oh, here I am, the bright New Year, 
LAZINESS Full of happiness and cheer! 
FEAR Outp YEAR: 
PREJUDICE Oh, go away, don’t bother me — 
GENEROSITY I want to rest, can’t you see? 
INDUSTRY New YEAR: 
CouURAGE But don’t you know it’s midnight 
TOLERANCE now? 


Boys and GIRLs 

Time: New Year’s Eve. 

Settinc: A dusty, cluttered-up room. 

At Rise: The Otp Yxar, a tired old 
man with a long white beard, is seated 
behind his desk, fast asleep. He is 
snoring. On the four chairs against 
the back wall under their respective 
signs sit four disagreeable-looking 
characters. They are GREED, Lazi- 
NEss, Fear and Presupice. GREED 
has her arm around a bag full of 
candy, protecting it from the others, 
and keeps stuffing candy into her 
mouth. Laziness has his hands in his 
pockets and just leans back and 
yawns and yawns. FEAR sniffles now 
and then and covers her face with her 
hands and Presupice just keeps 
shaking his head back and forth. There 
is a knocking on the door right but the 
Otp YEAR continues to snore. Sud- 
denly the door opens and the little New 


It’s time for me to take a bow! 
Op YEAR: 
I’m sure your clock is very fast — 
I haven’t heard the midnight blast. 
New Year (Skipping around happily) : 
But very soon the bells will ring 
And people everywhere will sing: 
Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Oup YEAR: 
Humph, you’re enthusiastic now, I 
see, 
But it won’t last long — look at me. 
I’m old and tired and gray — 
And it won’t be long till you look 
this way. 
New YEAR: 
Look like you? I never will! 
You’re a sick man — you need a pill. 
Oup YEAR: 
Well then let me rest and sleep, I 
pray — 
Don’t talk so much — please run 
away! 


New YEAR: 
But I can’t — I’m the New Year. 
That’s why I’m here. 


Oh, please, Old Year, don’t be so 


slow. 
Wake up, wake up, it’s time to go. 
O_Lp YEaR: 
Don’t know why you're anxious to 
begin — 
Look at the muddle that things are 
in. 
There’s dust in the corners and dirt 
on the floor 
And cobwebs are hanging on top of 
the door. 
New YEAR: 
But I have a new broom 
To sweep the room. 
Don’t you know a new broom sweeps 
clean? 
And this is the newest broom you’ve 
ever seen. 
(New YEAR begins sweeping dirt 
toward the door.) 
Op YEAR 
Humph, you can’t chase away gloom 
With your fine new broom. 
New YEar: 
Oh, yes. I’ll make this a happy 


year — 
I'll chase away sadness and hate and 
fear. 
OLp YEAR: 
You don’t run the world — the 


people do. 

And a sorry mess they’ve made of it 
too. 

It’s full of greed and mistakes and 
fear, 

And you can’t change it in just a 
year. 

Oh, you can take over; I’ve had 
enough. 











Look here on my desk — this clutter 
of stuff! 
New YEAR: 
But take them with you, for good- 
ness sakes, 
Those bundles of bad habits and 
foolish mistakes. 
Oup YEarR: 
They don’t belong to me at all, 
(Gesticulating) 
And look over there against the 
wall — 
Greed and Laziness, Prejudice, Fear; 
They’ll be around to plague you, my 
fine New Year! 
New YEAR (Sweeping at them with his 
broom): 
Oh. no, they won’t; they go with you. 
So pack them up and take them too. 
I’ve things of my own I want to 
move in; 
Now, hurry please, I want to begin. 
Oup YEAR (Getting up slowly): 
Humph, well, I’ll try to pack them 
as you say; 
Come on, you rascals, we’re going 
away! 
(The four characters against the wall 
make faces at him.) 
Otp Year (Grumbling): 
They’re an unpleasant lot, as you 
can see, 
And when I first got them, they were 
as nice as could be. 
GREED (Holding hands out): 
Gimme — gimme — gimme — | 
cry it o’er and o’er. 

I want everything that others have 
and more and more and more! 
Oxtp Year (Taking candy from pocket of 

his robe): 
Well, here’s some candy for you, 
Now take it and be still. 
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(He hands candy to others too.) 

GREED: 

But I want mine and their’s as well— 
I never get my fill. 
(She grabs candy away from others.) 

Otp YEAR (Pulling her by the shoulder 
toward one of the dusty boxes) : 
Greedy-greedy-greedy — into the 

box you go — 
(Turning to LAZINEss.) 
And you next, you little rascal, come 
on, don’t be so slow. 
(GREED gets into the box and sits in it 
with her head just peeking out.) 

LAZINESS (Yawning): 
I don’t want to move, I tell you — 
I want to sleep and sleep; 
If ever I do a stroke of work, 
I fall all in a heap. 

Otp YEAR: 
Lazy-lazy-lazy, 
Now, stir yourself for once; 
You’ve never been a bit of use, 
You're just an awful dunce. 

LAZINESS: 

But what’s the use of working? 
Can’t I just sit here please? 

Let someone else do all the work, 
I’d rather be at ease. 

Otp Year: (Jerking Laziness up from 
chair and putting him into another of 
the boxes. The New YEAR helps.) 
Here, you lazy worthless thing, 
Into the box you go. 

(Turning to FEAR) 
And you, why do you hide your face? 
And must you sniffle so? 
FEAR: 
I’m afraid — afraid — afraid — 
Of everything I see. 
Of people, things, my own shadow — 
Of what is — and what might be! 


New Year (Looking at Fear dis- 
gustedly) : 
Oh, such a weak and spineless thing 
I’ve never seen before; 
We’ve got to rid ourselves of fear, 
I’ll help her out the door. 
(New YEAR leans broom against the 
desk and goes quickly and decisively 
out right as though to get something.) 

FEAR: 
He thinks he can get rid of fear, 
But I’ll be around year after year. 
(New YEAR comes back with a small 
baggage truck. He tilts the box with 
GREED back onto his truck.) 

Op Year (Jo Fear): 
Get in the box without delay — 
Now, hurry up — there, that’s the 

way! 

New YEAR (As he wheels truck out 
right) : 
Such a sorry lot of luggage 
I’m sure I’ve never seen; 
My boxes are all painted bright 
And new and very clean. 

OuLp YEAR: 
Let’s see now, just one more to do; 
Come on, my little pest — it’s you. 

PREJUDICE: 
No — no — no. No — no — no. 
I won’t go — I won’t go! 
(New YEAR comes back with truck 
and sets a bright new box on the floor 
and tilts the box with Laziness back 
onto the truck.) 

PREJUDICE: 
I’m against — against — against! 
Against everything I see. 
I don’t like this — I don’t like that, 
Nothing pleases me. 

New Year (Shaking his head in dis- 
gust as he takes Laziness out): 








I'll move yours out, and move mine 
in; 
And then the New Year can begin. 
Oxtp Year (Taking hold of Presupice): 
Come on, into the box with you 
I suppose I’ve got to take you too. 
PREJUDICE: 
No — no — no — I won’t go! 
(Tilting his chair back stubbornly) 
I’m set against this wall. 
I’m just set against everything 
For no reason at all. 
(New YEAR comes back with another 
of his bright shiny boxes and puts the 
box with Fear onto the truck.) 
New YEAR: 
A stubborn one is Prejudice, 
That’s one I surely will not miss. 
(He goes out again right.) 
OuLp YEAR: 
Humph, hopeful he is and full of 
cheer; 
Bah, he’ll find out in another year. 
Now, here, you rascal, stop this row, 
For in the box you go — right now! 
(Otp Year takes Presupice by the 
ear and gets him into the box as the 
New YEAR re-enters with truck and 
sets another bright new box down on 
the floor.) 
New YEAR: 
Well — all packed up at last, I see, 
Then things are just about ready for 
me. 
(Taking box with Presupice and 
putting him onto truck.) 
That’s fine — there isn’t much time 
as I said, 
I'll take this out and bring mine 
instead. 
(New YEAR goes out again and Op 
YEAR wipes his brow and sits down 
again in the chair facing right.) 


Oup YEAR (Sighing): 


Oh, I’m worn out — exhausted quite; 
I’m sure I won’t live through the 
night. 

(He almost goes to sleep again. New 
YEAR comes back with his truck and 
sets his last box down on the floor. 
He is all smiles but shakes his finger at 
Oup YEAR.) 


New YEAR: 


What? Resting again? But that 
won’t do. 
We’re ready to say good-bye to you. 


Oup YEAR: 


Just give me one or two moments 
more 
Before you show me out the door. 


New YEAR: 


Very well, but not for long — 

Just until we hear the gong. 

And I’ll open up my boxes now, 
And let my helpers take a bow. 

(He picks up his broom and goes to 
first box and taps it with broom, and 
GENEROSITY bobs up. She is smiling 
and carrying packages tied with 
brightly-colored ribbons. She steps out.) 


GENEROSITY (Offering her packages to 


Otp YEAR and New YEar): 

I like to share with everyone 
Because giving is a lot of fun. 

(She skips over to the chair marked 
GREED, flips the sign around so it 
reads GENEROSITY and sits down 
under it.) 


New Year: Generosity is her name, 


I’m sure she'll gain renown and 
fame. 


Otp YEAR: 


Humph, folks may say they want to 
share 

But it’s only for themselves they 
care. 
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They may resolve to help each 
other 

But try and get them to do it, 
brother! 

New Year (He pays no attention and 
taps another box. INDUSTRY jumps 
out): 

And this little fellow, only see, 
Not a lazy bone in his whole body! 

InpustrY (Taking New YEArR’s broom 
and beginning to scurry about): 
They call me Industry — 

I’m just as busy as a bee. 

I like to be useful every day; 

Do your work well is what I say. 
(He sweeps his way to his chair, flips 
the sign around so that it reads IN- 
pusTRY and sits down with broom be- 
tween his knees. GENEROSITY hands 
him a present and smiles at him.) 

Oup YEAR: 

Humph, folks may resolve to do their 
work 

But when it comes down to it, they 
just shirk. 

(New YEAR raps on another box with 

his knuckles and CouraGE pops out.) 

New YEAR: 

And here’s Courage — brave and 
strong and true — 

To back folks up in whatever they 
do. 

COURAGE: 

I stand by them in misfortune, 

I bring new hope each day; 

I have a song upon my lips, 

And I chase fear away. 

(She runs over to her chair, flips the 
sign around so that it reads COURAGE 
and sits down under it. GENEROSITY 
hands a package to InpUsTRY for 
CouraGE and he hands it to her. She 


smiles her thanks.) 


OLp YEAR: 
Humph, courage will change into 
fear 
When you’ve been around awhile; 
There'll be no song upon your lips, 
You will not even smile. 
(New Yar raps on another box and 
TOLERANCE jumps out.) 
New YEAR: 
Now here’s a lad named Tolerance; 
We all need him, you know. 
To bear with others’ faults and 
traits 
Is the way to live just so. 
TOLERANCE: 
Live and let live — live and let live 
Is what I always say; 
And don’t find fault with everyone 
You meet along the way. 
(TOLERANCE runs to his chair, turns 
the sign around so that it reads ToLER- 
ANCE and sits down. GENEROSITY 
passes a gift along for him.) 
OuLp YEAR: 
Folks may resolve to tolerate 
The other fellow’s ways, 
When things are going quite all right 
(Then even more gloomily) 
But not on rainy days. 
New YEAR: 
Oh, must you grumble and make a 
fuss? 
Why spoil everything for us? 
COURAGE: 
He can’t spoil the New Year, 
Of that we have no fear! 
INDUSTRY: 
We'll work to improve each hour of 
the day, 
Little by little, that’s the way. 
GENEROSITY: 
We'll give and give of our very 
best — 





Oh, this year will far outshine the 
rest! 

TOLERANCE: 
Not perfect perhaps, but better than 

last, 

To that resolution we'll all hold fast! 

New YEAR: 

Did you hear that, Old Year? We’re 
full of high hope, 

So don’t sit around any longer and 
mope; 

Your sigh is too deep and your face 
is too long, 

Besides it’s time for the midnight 
gong. 

(Generosity, INDUsTRY, COURAGE 


and TOLERANCE get up and run 
around Oup Year's desk, piling 


things into his arms until the desk is 
clear.) 
GENEROSITY, INDUSTRY, COURAGE and 
TOLERANCE: 
Shoo now, shoo! Out with you! 
Shoo now, shoo! Out with you! 
OLp YEAR: 
Very well, I'll go 
With my tale of woe; 
But let me say this before the bells 
ring, 
If the people won’t help, you can’t 
do a thing. 





(He goes out right looking sad. A clock 
off begins slowly striking twelve.) 

New Year (Thinking as though to him- 
self and a little frightened) : 

He said if the people won’t help - 
(Pause) 

But they’ve got to stand by. 

(Boys and girls run in from both sides 

of stage.) 

Boys and Grrus (Shouting): 

We will help — we will. 
We're going to try! 

New YEAR (Spreading arms out to in- 
clude audience) : 

And how about you? All of you? 
What do you say — will you help 
me too? 

CRIES FROM AUDIENCE: Yes — yes! 

New Year: Everyone here? 

AuL: Yes — yes — happy New Year! 
Happy New Year! (The whistles 
start off.) 

New Year (All smiles now): 

I’m the boy with a future gay and 
bright — 

This year things will turn out all 
right! 

(There are whistles and bells and joy- 

ful sounds as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 











A Letter to Lincoln 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
Mrs. BAxTER 
MEDORA 
ELLEN 
CAROLINE 
Saran, a neighbor 
MeEpDor,, a namesake 
BretrTy 

TIME: 1862. 

SETTING: Sitting room in an old Mary- 
land house. 

At Rise: Mrs. Baxter is on the settee, 
knitting. ELLEN is standing at the 
window. CAROLINE is on the floor with 
scraps of silk, workbox, etc. MEDORA 
is curled up in the large chair, reading. 

ELLEN: What is the Mason and Dixon 
line, mother? 

Mrs. Baxter: A division between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

ELLEN: A rea! division? 

Mrs. Baxter: A real division. (Laughs) 
It isn’t a wire fence, Ellen — but it’s 
there. 

ELLEN: Are all the people on one side 
of the line southern, and on the other 
side, northern? 

Mrs. Baxter: Something like that, 
I’m afraid. 

ELLEN: We're on the southern side, 
aren’t we? 

Mrs. Baxter: Yes, we are. 

ELLEN (Coming to the settee): But my 
father was on the other side of the 
line. 

Mrs. Baxter: Yes(. Pauses) The other 


Her daughters 
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side of the line. 

ELLEN: He fought for the north. 

Mrs. Baxter: And died, Ellen. 

ELLEN: Mother, did you want to come 
back to this house? 

Mrs. Baxter: It’s my girlhood home, 
Ellen, and grandfather, before his 
death, wished us to come back. 

ELLEN: I like it here. 

Mrs. Baxter: I like it, too. And now it 
will be our home forever and ever. 
(Suddenly) Pick up your scraps, 
Caroline. 

CarouineE: I’m making a dress for my 
doll, Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Mrs. Baxter: Suppose you finish it 
tomorrow morning. 

Mepora (Suddenly screaming): They 
just can’t do it — they can’t. 

Mrs. Baxter: Medora! Can’t do — 
what? 

Mepora: Sell Uncle Tom. 

CarROLINE: Who’s Uncle Tom? 

Mepora: He’s a slave in this book, 
and they’re going to sell him to the 
man who'll pay most for him. (Runs 
to Mrs. Baxter) Oh — mother! 

Mrs. Baxter: Hush, Medora. There 
are some things that little girls do 
not understand. 

Mepora: I understand that it’s wrong 
to have slaves and that it is wicked 
to sell them. 

Mrs. Baxter: You are living in the 
South, Medora. 

Eien: And this is a dreadful book, 








Medora. Everybody says so. (Takes 
book from Mepora) “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

Mepora: It isn’t dreadful. It’s true. 
(Takes back book) 

Mrs. Baxter: Put it away, Medora. 
Nobody here will understand just 
why you're reading it. 

Mepora: But I’m from the North. 

Mrs. Baxter: Remember that we’re 
living in the South. (Pauses) And 
that makes all the difference in the 
world. 

Mepora: Just the same, I’ll do every- 
thing I can to help the slaves. 

Mrs. Baxter: Hush. Hush. 

ELLEN: Just what could you do, 
Medora? 

Mepora: I could — I could — (With 
a half sob) Oh, I wish I could see Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. Baxter (Rising) : Let’s go to bed, 
Caroline. 

CaRoLinE (Holding out the doll): Isn’t 
Mary Todd Lincoln just lovely in 
her new dress? 

Mrs. Baxter: Very lovely. Suppose we 
call her Miss Dixie. 

CaRoLinE: But that isn’t her name. 

Mrs. Baxter: We'll talk about it to- 
morrow. (Crosses to left) I’ll be back 
shortly, girls. (Goes out with Caro- 
LINE) 

ELLEN (Once more at the window): Oh, 
there’s Sarah! (Knocks on window) 
She’s coming in. (Runs to right and 
opens door) Sarah! (SaRAuH enters) 

SaraH: It’s cold, girls — and it’s be- 
ginning to snow. 

MeEpora: Come over here and get 
warm. (The two cross to fire) 

ELLEN (Clapping her hands): Maybe 
we'll have a real snow storm — like 


the ones we had up north. 

SaRAH: We’re going back — I mean 
father, mother and I — 

Mepora: Back where? 

SaraH: To New York. That’s our 
home. My father has finished his 
business here. 

Mepora: I wish we could go, too. 

ELLEN: Why, Medora! This is our 
home — our home for always. 

Mepora: I don’t want to live in a place 
where there are slaves. (Catches up 
her book from hassock.) 

Saran: What’s that? 

Mepora: “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Saran: Better not let anyone see you 
reading it. 

Mepora: Just why? 

SaraH: It’s not a popular book here. 
You see, I’ve lived here for a year 
and I know what I’m talking about. 

Mepora: I can’t bear to have them sell 
Uncle Tom. 

Sarau: It’s just a story. 

Mepora: But it’s happening all the 
time — other places — other slaves. 

SaraH: It’s happening right here. 

Mepora: What do you mean? 

Sarau: Cassie — she’s our servant, you 
know — told me that there are two 
runaway slaves here in this town. 

Mepora: Here — in — this — town? 

SaRAH: Hiding. Hiding in an old cellar. 

ELLEN: Oh — how — terrible! 

SaraH: Their master is hunting them— 
and if he finds them — 

ELLEN: What will happen? 

SaraH: They'll be beaten — and 
dragged back — and maybe killed. 
Mepora (Bitterly): Not if they’re good 

workers. 

SaraH: Medora! What is the matter? 

You look so — wild — and fierce. 
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Mepora: I am fierce. And I’m wishing 
for Abraham Lincoln. 

SARAH: Just why are you wishing for 
Abraham Lincoln? 

Mepora: Because he’d tell me some 
way that I could help him. 

ELLEN: Help him? Medora, you do talk 
so strangely. 

Mepora: Yes — that’s just what I 
mean. Help him. 

SaraH: We’re close to the border line, 
you know. 

ELLEN: Yes, we know. 

SaraH: And if the slaves could get 
across the line, they’d be safe. 

ELLEN (Gaily): Come, let’s forget all 
about it. 

Saran (Walking around) : This is a nice 
old house, isn’t it? 

ELLEN: I love it — and it was my 
mother’s home. 

Sarau (At mantel): Lafayette carried 
these candlesticks once upon a time. 

ELLEN: How do you know? 

SaraH: Your grandfather told me. 
(Pauses) Since I was a neighbor, he 
told me — oh, ever so many things 
about the house. 

ELLEN: Tell us. For we haven’t been 
here very long. 

Saran (In a whisper): There’s a secret 
passage — or tunnel — 

Mepora: No! 

SaRAH: Yes! 

Mepora: Are you sure? 

SaraH: Your grandfather told me. 

ELLEN: What good is it? 

SaraH: Oh, it was used a long time 
ago — maybe in the Revolutionary 
War — or was it the French and 
Indian war? I forget. But, anyway, 
it was used. 

Mepora: Where does the tunnel go? 





SarAH: Into a sort of cave. 

ELLEN: Oh — how — exciting! 

SaraH: And the cave is in another 
state. Did you ever hear of anything 
so strange? 

Mepora: What state? 

SARAH: Pennsylvania. (Pauses) You 
see, our little town is close to the line. 

Mepora (Rushing to Saran): Do you 
know how to find this secret passage? 

Sarau: Of course I do. (Pushes Mr- 
poRA) Don’t get so excited, Medora. 

Mepora: Then — tell us. 

SaraH: It’s right before you. 

ELLEN: Where? 

Sarau: Right before you. (At fireplace) 
Do you see this funny little knob? 

Mepora: Of course we see it. 

SaraH: Then — press. (MEpoRA 
presses) 

Mepora: Nothing happens. 

Sarau: Let’s both press. (As the side of 
the fireplace begins to move) There! 

ELLEN (Looking inside): It’s dark! 

Saran: Of course it’s dark. 

ELLEN: It smells damp — and feels 
cold — and — 

SarAu: Why shouldn’t it be? (MEpora 
walks slowly to center and stands mo- 
tionless, her eyes wide, her arms 
crossed before her.) 

ELLEN: Medora! What’s the matter? 

Sarau: Medora! (After a moment) Are 
you — thinking — just — what — 
I — am — thinking? 

Mepora (Holding out her hand to 
Sarau): I’m sure that I am. (Pauses) 
Shall we do it? 

CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 
Settina: The same, the next morning. 
At Rise: Mrs. BaxTEr is moving rest- 








lessly around the room. CAROLINE 
with her doll is on the hassock. 

Mrs. Baxter: Where are the girls? 

CAROLINE: They went over to Sarah’s. 

Mrs. Baxter: But it’s snowing. 

CaroLineE: Not much of a snow. 
(Pauses) I don’t think it’s any kind 
of a snow. 

Mrs. Baxter: But why should they go 
before breakfast? 

CaROLINE: I don’t know, mother, I 
really don’t know. (Begins to cry) 
Mrs. Baxter: What is it, dear? (Goes 

to her) 

CaRoLinE: It’s Miss Dixie. I don’t like 
her. 

Mrs. Baxter: Why, I think she’s a 
beautiful dolly. 

CAROLINE: But she’s really Mary Todd 
Lincoln, and she shouldn’t have 
another name. 

Mrs. Baxter (Quickly): Then she 
shall be Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Caro.uinE: That’s what she started out 
to be. (The door at right opens, and 
Mepora and ELLEN enter, wearing 
their heavy coats and hats.) 

Mrs. Baxter: Girls! Where have you 
been? 

CaROLINE: And why did you want to 
go out before breakfast? 

Mepora: Because I had to send a 
letter. 

ELLEN: And because we had important 
business with Sarah. 

Mrs. Baxter: You’re acting rather — 
mysterious — girls. 

ELLEN: But we can explain everything, 
mother — and explain it very well, 
indeed. (Mrs. BAxTER sits on settee 
with MEDORA on one side and ELLEN 
on the other.) 


Mrs. Baxter: I was wakeful last 
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night. Perhaps I was nervous — but 
I imagined all sorts of things. 

Mepora: Things? 

Mrs. Baxter: Noises. 

Caro.uineE: I heard them, too. 

Mepora: We opened the secret pass- 
age, mother. (CAROLINE sits at their 
feet.) 

Mrs. Baxter: How did you know 
about the secret passage? 

ELLEN: Sarah told us. 

Mepora: And she also told us that 
there were two runaway slaves right 
here in the town hiding in a cellar. 

Mrs. Baxter: Go on. 

Mepora: And Sarah said that the 
tunnel ended in a little cave — 

Mrs. Baxter (Quickly): In another 
state. 

Mepora: Yes—in another 
(Pauses) A free state. 

Eten: Did you know about it, 
mother? 

Mrs. Baxter: Yes, I knew about it. 

Mepora: Sarah and I had the same 
idea at the same moment. 

Mrs. Baxter: Go on. 

Mepora: It was — why not put these 
poor, frightened slaves in a place 
that would lead them right into 
freedom. 

Mrs. Baxter: So, what did you do? 

ELLEN: We packed a lunch and found 
some warm clothes. 

Mepora: And Sarah gave them candles 
and matches. 

ELLEN: Then we opened the tunnel and 
started them on their way. 

Mepora: They were very grateful, 
mother. (For a moment there is 
silence.) 

ELLEN (Anziously): Mother, are you 
angry? 


state. 
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Mrs. Baxter: No — I’m not angry. 

Mepora: Aren’t you sure that we did 
the right thing? 

Mrs. Baxter: Yes, I’m sure. I’m quite 
sure. 

Mepora: And today is Abraham 
Lincoln’s birthday. (Sighs) That 
makes it quite wonderful. 

CAROLINE: You wanted to do some- 
thing for him, didn’t you? 

Mepora: I have done something. We 
all have. 

CaRouine: And it will be a lovely birth- 
day present. 

ELLEN: Tell mother about the letter, 
Medora. 

Mepora: I wrote it early this morning. 

Mrs. Baxter: A letter — to President 
Lincoln. 

Mepora: Of course. It’s his birthday. 

Mrs. Baxter: And what did you say 
in the letter? 

Mepora: I made a copy. for you, 
mother. (Goes to desk, takes paper 
and reads.) 

“Dear President Lincoln: 

“T am a little girl who lives close to 
the Mason and Dixon line. We have 
a secret tunnel in our house that 
leads into another state, and my 
sister, a neighbor and I have sent 
two runaway slaves through this 
tunnel into safety. We did this, not 
only because it was right but because 
we wanted to remember your birth- 
day in some way that you would like. 
You are such a wise man, President 
Lincoln; you are so good and kind to 
everybody that we think you’re also 
a& very great man. 

“And this is your birthday gift. 

“Your friend, 
“Mepora Baxter.” 
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ELLEN: It’s a lovely letter, isn’t it, 
mother? 

Mrs. Baxter: It’s a very lovely letter, 
Medora dear, and it will make Presi- 
dent Lincoln very happy. 

ELLEN: Will he answer it, Medora? 

Mepora: I think that he will. 

Mrs. Baxter: He’s a busy man, 
Medora. 

Mepora: But he is never too busy to 
be kind. 

ELLEN: It will be — wonderful — to 
hear from him. 

Mepora: And when the letter comes, I 
shall hide it away in the secret 
drawer of my desk. 

ELLEN: That’s foolish. 

Mepora: Oh, no, it isn’t. (Pauses) For 
on some day ’way off in the future, 
somebody will touch the little spring 
that opens the drawer and will find 
the letter tucked away in the desk. 
(Softly) The letter signed Abraham 
Lincoln. 

CURTAIN 
ScENE 3 

Time: February 12, 1945. 

AT Rise: Mepora is at the window and 
Betty has just picked up the knitting 
bag, settling herself comfortably on 
the settee. 

Mepora: Oh, I’m going to love this 
place. 

Betty: It’s all right in its way, but it’s 
terribly old-fashioned. 

Mepora: Who wants a family home 
that isn’t old-fashioned? 

Betty: How long ago was it built? 

Mepora: Oh, years and years and 
years ago — ’Way back to the 
Revolution. 

Betty: Oh, it must have been patched 
up as time went by — for it’s livable. 


Mepora: Of course it’s been patched 
up. 

Betty: Just the same, I shouldn’t want 
to live here all the time. 

Mepora: I’d like it. I 
wonderful. 

Betty: Just how did this house come 
to us? 

Mepora: Betty, you’re not a bit inter- 
ested in family history. 

Betty: No, I’m not. 

Mepora: Why, it belonged to great- 
great-great — oh, so many greats — 
Aunt Medora Baxter. (Sighs) I’m so 
proud that her name has come down 
to me. 

Betty: I’d rather be Elizabeth than 
Medora. 

Mepora: Then we’re both satisfied. 
(Sits by Betry) Do you remember 
about the secret in the room? 

Betry: What are you talking about? 

Mepora: It’s come down through all 
the years that there is a secret in this 
room. 

Betty: Strange that nobody’s found it 
out. 

Mepora: Not strange at all. It was 
Aunt Medora’s secret. 

Betty: What has that to do with it? 

Mepora: Lots. She said she had left 
something in this room. 

Betry: Where did you get all this? 

Mepora: If you’d had any interest in 
your ancestors, Betty, you’d know 
that it’s been a sort of tradition — 
Aunt Medora’s secret. 

Betty: Then run along and find out 
about it. I’m counting stitches. 

Mepora: I’ll finish my letter. (Goes to 

desk. For a moment there is silence. 

Betty knits and Mepora settles 


think it’s 


down to her letter. Then suddenly she 








cries out.) 

Betty: What is it? 

Mepora: I touched something sharp. 
Why, it’s a little knob — and — and 
(Her voice trails into nothingness.) 

Betty: What on earth is the matter? 

Mepora: Something is moving. 

Betty: Moving? 

Mepora: It’s a part of the desk. (Ez- 
citedly) It’s a drawer. 

Betty: Probably got stuck. 

Mepora: It’s a drawer a little, se- 
cret drawer. And there’s a paper 
inside. 

Betry (Crossing to desk): Let’s see. 
(The two girls bend over the desk.) 

Mepora: Here it is — the paper. 

Betty: Oh, it’s old — very old. It’s — 
yellow. 

Mepora: I'll open it carefully. (Crosses 
with Berry to center) It’s so old that 
it’s ready to break. 

Berry: Read it. 

Mepora (As she carefully opens the 
paper): “Dear Medora Baxter: No 
one could have a finer birthday gift 
than the letter that you sent me. 
When you helped the poor, fright- 
ened slaves to escape through your 
secret tunnel, you gave them some- 
thing that meant unmeasured hap- 
piness to them; and at the same time 
you brought me the loyalty and 
faith that I am trying so hard and'so 
humbly to deserve.” (Pauses) And 
it’s signed Abraham Lincoln. 

Betty: Oh — how — wonderful! 

Mepora: Betty, do you know what 
day it is? 

Betty: Why — why — it’s February 
the twelfth. 

Mepora (Softly): Lincoln’s birthday. 

THE END 
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A Chinese Rip Van Winkle 


by Anna Curtis Chandler 


Characters 

CHORUS 

Cuow WAN, wife of WANG CHIH 

Wana Cuin, laborer in the rice fields 

Ho-Sren-Ko | Children of Chow Wan 

Han CHUNG and WANG CHIH 

PROPERTY Man 

THREE OLp MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS 

Wuite CRANE 

DRAGON 

O_p WoMAN 

OTHER VILLAGERS in procession 

MUSICIANS 

SetrtinG: Village in China. Open space 
surrounded by houses and rice fields. 

At Rise: Musicians, seated on plat- 
form, holding cymbals. Throughout 
play, cymbals are struck three times 
whenever name of Emperor, “‘Son of 
Heaven,’’ Honorable Ancestors, and 
Celestial China are mentioned. Enter 
Cuorvus. He walks to center, down- 
stage, bows right, left and center, with 
dignity. 

Cuorvus (Ceremoniously): Most Hon- 
orable Friends, I am about to tell you 
a story of the Celestial Land of 
China, dealing with family life, with 
strange old men of the mountains, 
with a terrible Dragon, and a kindly 
Being who dwells in the moon and 
reaches out his hand to aid the suf- 
ferers on the earth. Listen well with 
your ears, pretend well with the eyes 
of your imagination, and you will 
find yourselves in the Celestial Land 


of China in the time of our Honorable 
Ancestors. My Property Man, invis- 
ible to your eyes, will assist you. 
Chow Wan, the gentle wife of our 
hero, Wang Chih, now appears be- 
fore you. (Bows three times, sits 
center.) 

Cuow Wan (Enters shyly, from right, 
followed closely by Ho-SEEN-Ko and 
Han Cuuna): Gentle listeners, here 
in this humble one-roomed thatched 
cottage, I live in happiness as the 
honorable wife of Wang Chih, a poor 
laborer but good, with love in his 
heart for his wife and children. All 
day long he works in the fields, but 
although he labors with his hands 
there is music in his heart for at night 
he returns to me, Chow Wan, to his 
beautiful little daughter Ho-Seen-Ko 
and to his beloved son, Han Chung. 
Even tonight the lanterns will rival 
the very stars in brightness for it is 
the Festival of the Lanterns. I fly 
within to arrange bamboo shoots and 
rice-cakes as a special treat for my 
honorable master. (PROPERTY MAN 
enters right, raises arms to indicate 
door of house. CHow Wan panto- 
mimes stepping over sill.) 

Cuorus (Rising): Our hero, Wang 
Chih, appears. (Sits) 

Ho-Sren-Ko (Bowing low to her father) : 
Our Honored Father hastens to the 
rice fields. Come back early tonight, 
oh my Honored Father, to light my 


lantern of crimson, bright as the 
flowers that sway beneath our 
humble windows. (PRoprrty Man 
hands her a lantern, and gives one to 
Han Cuuna, then saunters across 
stage, indolently “‘smoking.’’) 

Han Cuunea: My lantern awaits you 
too, Honored Father, a bright one of 
many colors. 

Wane Cutn: My little Golden Flower, 
Ho-Seen-Ko, and my pretty boy, 
Han Chung, I shall fly from the rice 
fields at the close of day to make 
your lanterns shine. I hasten now 
that I may return the earlier. 
(Property MAN gives him a basket 
and axe) My little flowers, my treas- 
ures, I will return just as early as I 
can, so that, when the moonbeams 
send their mellow light, and the stars 
gleam, we shall Le able to join in the 
Procession of the Lanterns like so 
many fire-flies. (Ezits left.) 

Cuorus (Rising): Wang Chih now 
goes to the fields to work, while 
other laborers come in with baskets 
handed them by our Property Man. 
They work in the rice fields. (Sits.) 
Wane Cuin (Enters, walks back and 
forth, basket on arm, and axe over his 
shoulder): Weary I am with my 
work in the fields — and faint from 
lack of food, so I will take a little 
rest on the mountain side, playing 
hide and seek with the rays of the 
Sun. On my way, I will seek a tree to 
cut down with my axe, to make 
warmth and cheer tonight at the 
Feast of the Lanterns for my little 
Cherry Blossom. (Property Man, 
moving indolently, puts chair against 
table to represent mountain.) 








Cuorus (Rises, speaking in most digni- 
fied manner, wielding Chinese fan): 





The honorable Wang Chih now goes 
up the mountain side and peers into 
a deep cave in the mountains, where 
sit the old men of the mountains 
with their long white hair and beards. 
(Property MAN arranges cave under 
table, and Oty MEN oF THE Moun- 
TAINS enter. PropERTY MAwn hands 
Outp MEN sweetmeats, and slowly and 
indifferently unravels beards.) 


Wana Cun (Surprised; as he bends 


down and peers into “cave”): Who 
can these venerable strangers be and 
what can they be eating? It makes 
my hunger more terrible to bear. 


Otp Man (Winks at his companion, 


chuckles and speaks in quavering 
voice): Help yourself, young man! 
These are delicious sweetmeats. 


Wane Cun (Hesitating): Just one of 


those sweetmeats which the vener- 
able men are eating, surely cannot 
hurt me. (Takes one from PROPERTY 
Man. Property Man then puts 
hump on WanG Cutn’s back, powders 
his hair, and Wane Cutu stoops over. 
He rubs his stomach.) Oh! How de- 
licious it is! Like nothing which has 
passed my lips before, and it has 
taken my thirst away! (OLD MEN 
laugh and wink at one another as they 
continue eating sweetmeats. PROPERTY 
MAN unravels their white beards and 
sticks or ties one on Wana Cuin.) 


Cuorus (Rising): Wang Chih has eaten 


of the magic sweetmeats and has be- 
come old — burdened by many 
years. (Sits.) 


Wane Cut (Peering at OLp MEN and 


noticing how long their beards have 

















grown) : Those long white beards, the 
signs of old age, must be very trouble- 
some when they grow so quickly. 
Their years fall from them like the 
swiftly falling petals of a cherry tree 
when the branch is shaken! 

Outp Man (Winking at companions and 
laughing): Your wits are dulled by 
hard toil, stranger! Our beards have 
not grown quickly. How long do you 
think you have been here on the 
mountain side? 

Wane Cui (Sadly): Long enough to 
make me late in getting home to my 
little Cherry Blossoms in order to 
light their lanterns, I daresay. 

Otp Men (Laughing and pointing to 
sweetmeats, speak together in old, 
quavering voices): An hour, a day, a 
week, a month, a year — aye, a cen- 
tury of years are the same to him 
who tastes of these magic sweet- 
meats. Go down into your village 
and look well with your eyes! (WANG 
Cui picks up axe, which crumbles; 
hobbles down chair. Oud MEN stay in 
place; play game and eat sweetmeats.) 

Cuorus (Standing in center): Wang 
Chih, now grown old, goes down into 
his village calling sadly to his wife 
and children. 

Wana Cun (Sadly, holding out his 
arms as he walks back and forth): My 
glorious Chow Wan, and my little 
Treasures, Ho-Seen-Ko and Han 
Chung! 

Cuorvus (Solemnly): Wang Chih now 
reaches his village and finds that all 
is changed. ’Tis the time when day 
meets night with a flash of colors 
across the sky. The fire-flies will soon 
be gleaming like rare starflowers. 
The August Wang Chih sees no 
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familiar face for all is changed, and 
many new thatched cottages are 
builded. (He sits. People enter from 
from right and move to and fro, look- 
ing at WanG Cuin without recogni- 
tion. Property Man makes his 
beard grow longer, as he grows more 
bent, and trembles. He approaches 
bent old woman. Musicians strike 
gongs three times.) 

Wane Curn: Most Honorable Mother, 
may the Celestial Gods rain blessings 
upon your path. Will you, perchance, 
unfold the mystery which clouds my 
mind and tell me of the family of 
Wang Chih, the laborer in the rice 
fields? 

Outp Woman (Holds up hands in aston- 
ishment, speaks in trembling voice): 
Wang Chih? Venerable Father, Wang 
Chih and his humble family have 
been gone for many years; they are 
but shadows of the past. They are 
among our Ancestors. Tonight, when 
the moonbeams send forth their yel- 
low rays, the Festival of the Lanterns 
will be held. Watch well the figures 
who come last in the procession, for 
you will find a woman dressed to 
represent Chow Wan, wife of Wang 
Chih, carrying a rice bowl; and two 
children dressed to represent his 
little ones whom he left so long ago 
on the morning of the Feast. of the 
Lanterns. He was spirited away by 
the Old Men of the Mountains. As 
each year passes. we do this to teach 
our children to be kind to the poor 
and the fatherless. (Wane CuIH 
stands there sadly, OLD WOMAN and 
rest of procession exit left.) 

Cuorus (Rising): The sky darkens, the 
stars peer through, and the fire- 


flies, star flowers all, flit here and 
there hunting for the Emperor. For 
each firefly is the tear of a beautiful 
moon-princess, shed when she was 
drawn back to the moon and com- 
pelled to leave the Emperor and his 
love. ’Tis the flowery and sparkling 
way of a perfect evening. The per- 
fume of fragrant flowers fills the air! 
The Festival of the Lanterns begins! 
(Enter procession, with figures of 
Cuow Wan, Han Cuune and Ho- 
SeEen-Ko at end. Wanc Cut looks 
at them sadly, and they look at him 
with curiosity.) Wang Chih with 
sorrow-heavy feet goes back to the 
mountain. A storm breaks, the wind 
shakes the branches of the swaying 
trees, and the rain bathes the earth. 
(Property Man whistles for wind, 
sprinkles water from bottle.) But just 
as the Celestial Sun changes the 
mountain top into gold, Wang Chih 
once more reaches the cave of the 
Old Men of the Mountains. (He 
sits. ProperTY Man holds up gold 
paper ball, representing sun, over 
table. OLD MEN enter and sit in cave, 
eating sweetmeats, and PROPERTY 
Man unravels their beards again. 
When they see WanG Cuin, they 
laugh in high cackles.) 

Wano Cur (Stretching out his arms 
pleadingly): Oh, give me back my 
lost years, my beautiful wife, and my 
precious children, August Spirits of 
the mountains! (Otp Men laugh 
again.) 

OnE Otp Man (Chuckling): You must 
journey on the White Crane’s back 
to the Sky Dragon! Get some water 
from his cavernous mouth and take it 
to the White Hare of the Moon, who 





will mix it with the Elixir of Life. 
Then you will lose the burden of 
your years and may return to your 
humble family. Here is a bottle to 
catch the water from the Sky Drag- 
on’s mouth. Now be gone and inter- 
rupt our game no more! (PROPERTY 
Man hands bottle to Wana Cun.) 


Wana Cut: Oh, Venerable and Aug- 


ust Fathers, where shall I find the 
Sky Dragon and the White Hare of 
the Moon? 


Otp Man (Impatiently): The White 


Hare dwells in the Moon and the 
Sky Dragon in the Sky, of course, 
stupid fellow! Now leave us in peace 
to our sweetmeats and our game. 
(Property Man hands Wane Cun 
a stick and feather for the WuiTE 
CRANE. WANG CHIH mounts it and 
pantomimes galloping or jumping 
out.) 


Cuorus (Rising): Wang Chih now flies 


to the Sky Dragon, the honorable 
monster who keeps the sky from cav- 
ing in. He approaches the Sky 
Dragon’s cave made of sky rock and 
surrounded by dried grass. (PRop- 
ERTY MAN removes WHITE CRANE. 
Wane Cun stands in listening atti- 
tude.) The Sky Dragon bellows, and 
aiso sends forth flames of fire instead 
of water. (He sits. Red and white 
tissue paper is “blown” from Sxy 
Dracon’s mouth; bellowing is heard. 
Musicians strike gongs. WANG CHIH 
draws back, then bends down and fans 
grass. Musicians strike gongs three 
times.) 


WancG Curn: Oh, my Honorable An- 


cestors! How terrible is the August 
Dragon! How long are his horns! 
His eyes gleam like fire, claws he 
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has, and glittering scales, while from 
his mouth, wide as a yawning chasm, 
long teeth protrude. I will fan into 
flame some of these sparks of fire to 
see whether he will not quench them 
with water. 

Sxy Dragon (Bellows): O-ho — Wang 
Chih — I can soon put a stop to 
that! (Sky DraGon breathes ‘‘water.”’ 
Property MAN sprinkles water and 
Wana Cnurn catches it in_ bottle. 
Property MAN hands WanoG CHIH 
The WHITE CRANE.) 

Wane Cun: Swift as the flight of the 
soaring gull I must go, else the 
waters surround me. The Earth 
People are enjoying a gentle rainfall, 
causing the thirsty flowers and 
bamboos to grow. 

Cuorus (Rising): Wang Chih now flies 
to the Moon. (Property MAN holds 
up gilt moon, and Wuite Hare 
stands on stepladder in front of it. 
PRoPpERTY MAN gives him a dish and 
a stick.) There dwells the White 
Hare, a kind and generous and most 
honorable being. Look well and see 
his white, soft fur, and brown, kind 
eyes. He lives thousands of years, 
and is ever busy mixing the Elixir of 
Life which will make all who drink 
it live forever in happiness. Wang 
Chih arrives in the moon! (PRop- 
ERTY MAN removes WHITE CRANE, 
which Wana Cut has been holding 
between his legs. CHorus sits.) 

Wana Cuin (Looking up at WHITE 
Hare): Oh Gentle and Celestial 
Hare of the Moon, here in this glis- 
tening bottle is some water from the 
yawning mouth of the Celestial Sky 
Dragon. I pray you to mix it with 
the Elixir of Life, that I may have 


back my treasures — my cherished 
wife and children. Swiftly have the 
years fallen from me since I ate one 
of the sweetmeats of the Venerable 
Men of the Mountain, and I would 
get back my lost years, oh White 
Hare of the Moon! (PRopERTY MAN 
holds arms to make a window.) 


Waite Hare (Leading Wane Cutu to 


window): Look through this window, 
Wang Chih, Honorable Mortal from 
the Earth, and tell me what your 
eyes behold. 


Wana Cutn (Looks through window and 


sees people moving to and fro with 
lanterns): Oh White Hare of the 
Moon! I see thatched houses, many 
in number, men, women and chil- 
dren! It is the time of shadows, and 
gay lanterns flit this way and that! 
Oh White Hare of the Moon, it is the 
very village which has taken the 
place of the old one where I dwelt 
many years ago in happiness with 
my wife and children! What does it 
all mean to be up here in the golden 
moon, and yet be able to look down 
upon the earth? 


Wuite Hare: That is my secret, Wang 


Chih, Honorable Mortal from the 
Earth. Many are the secrets known 
to me, but hidden from mortals. 
(PRopERTY MAN makes another win- 
dow with his arms.) Now look through 
this window and tell me what you 
see! It is the window of the past. 


WanG Curn (Gazing through window — 


cries joyfully): I see my own little 
house — and there is my beautiful 
wife getting ready rice cakes and 
bamboo shoots as a special treat. My 
little flower, Ho-Seen-Ko, comes 
with her lantern, and my treasure, 





Han Chung, with his! Oh King Hare 
of the Moon, pray let me go to them! 
Will you not help me? (PRopERTY 
Man hands bottle to Wuire Hare 
who mixes contents with Elixir of Life, 
and gives it back to Property Man, 
who hands it to WANG Cnrin.) 

Wuite Hare: Drink each one of these 
crystal drops, Wang Chih, and think 
of your wife and children. So will you 
have the power to live in the past. 
(Wane Curn drinks. Property Man 
makes window larger and larger.) 

Cuorvus (Rising): The window grows 
larger, and steps lead to the street 
below. 

WanGc Cun (Bowing before Hare): 
White Hare of the Moon, may your 
August Presence ever cause the moon 
to shine, and the hearts of mortals to 
rejoice! I thank you for my lost 
years. (PROPERTY MAN takes away 
his hump, and Wane Cutn straight- 
ens up. He steps through window made 
by Property MAn’s arms, runs to 
meet CHow Wan, Ho-Sren-Ko and 
Han Cuunc, who enter right. He 
clasps Ho-Sren-Ko to him.) 

Cxrorvus: Wang Chih, our hero, once 
more young, returns to his wife and 
his children, wiser in many things, 
and little Ho-Seen-Ko wonders why 
he clasps her to him. (He sits.) 

Ho-Sren-Ko (Holding up lantern which 
Property MAN gives her): You are 
late, oh Honorable Father! Do hurry 
to light our lanterns for us! 

Han CuunG: The Feast of the Lan- 
terns soon begins, oh Father! (Prop- 
ERTY Man hands WanG CHIH a 








match to light candles. People with 
lanterns enter right. Then procession 
moves — WanG Curn, Coow WAN. 
Han CuuncG, Ho-Seen-Ko, and 
others, with lanterns of many colors. 
They march about stage in line.) 

Cuorus (Rising): Wang Chih, with 
his garden of flowers, his beautiful 
wife and his little plum blossoms, 
now joins the procession of the Feast 
of the Lanterns, and they dance to 
and fro in the little village like so 
many fireflies. (Musicians play.) 
Most August and Honorable Friends, 
you may applaud my actors as I call 
them before you. In turn they will 
thank you. Take care that you do 
not applaud them too much for it 
will embarrass them. I am accus- 
tomed to praise and it will not dis- 
turb me. (Each actor bows, Chinese 
fashion, as his name is called.) Chow 
Wan — the honorable wife and de- 
voted mother. My hero, Wang Chih. 
The little Plum Blossoms, Ho-Seen- 
Ko and Hang Chung. The Spirits of 
the Mountains, the Venerable Men. 
The Venerable Mother. The White 
Hare of the Moon, who helps all 
mortals. (PRopERTY MAN holds moon 
over Hare’s head.) The Celestial Sky 
Dragon. (DRAGON roars.) Laborers of 
the fields. And now, quite visible to 
your eyes, our Property Man. (PRop- 
ERTY Man, smoking, shakes hands 
with Cuorus, bows to audience and 
goes out. All bow again. Musicians 
strike cymbals three times.) 


THE END 
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Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 
Hip Hip Ho 
by Helen L. Howard 
Characters fellow. (Hurries out through center 


Ho Hip, the smallest Elf 
Tue Evr Kine 
Kinaq’s CouRTIERS 
Jupy, a girl 
Tue Lert-Hanp CHANCELLOR 
ScENE 1 
SettTinG: In front of curtains. 
At Rise: Ho Hr, the King’s caddy, 
enters. 


Ho Hip: 
I’ll try the old spell and see if it will 
help. 
Now let me see. . . . How does it go? 
“Last name 


twice, first and first name once, last.” 
First I must close my eyes, then hop 
(Closes eyes) 

Hip hip, ho! 

With eyes closed so. 

Down the path I go. (Begins hopping) 
To seek a golf stick for the King. 
(Opens eyes and sees stick underneath 
edge of curtain.) 

I open my eyes, 

What a surprise! 

The spell brings the very thing! 
(Picking up stick) It is indeed a silver 
golf stick! And a right-handed one, 
too! That is an old spell and I wasn’t 
sure that it would work, but it has 
and right here in the mortals’ woods, 
too. I’m sure it is a right-handed 
club since it belongs to some mortal 
.. . though he must be a very small 
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of curtains.) 


ScENE 2 


SETTING: ELF Kine Court Room. 
At Rise: Tue Kina is seated on his 


throne. He is attended by several elves. 
THE CHANCELLOR, being left-handed, 
stands at the Kin@’s left, for he is the 
Kina’s left-hand man. 


Kine: If only someone could find a 


right-hand golf club for me! Such a 
nuisance to be born right-handed 
when all other elves are left-handed. 
Today is the annual New Year’s golf 
tournament with the Dwarf King. 
But how can I ever win and keep the 
trophy if I can’t find a right-handed 
golf club? 


CHANCELLOR: It is indeed unfortunate 


that your silver golf stick has finally 
worn in two, Your Majesty! It might 
have been repaired in time were it 
not that metals aren’t to be found in 
our kingdom. The mortals have been 
given every scrap we could find for 
their scrap drives, though none of 
them will ever know where all the 
tiny slivers of metal came from. 


Kina: The mortals did need our help 


and I’m not sorry that we gave all of 
our metal to them. 


CHANCELLOR: Yet it is sad that the 


golf club which has been handed 
down for generations . . . the silver 


golf club which the Wizard of Pre- 

dictorium presented to your great, 
great, great grandfather, should 
have broken just when it is needed 
for the New Year’s tournament. He 
had it made especially because the 
King of the Elves has always been 
right-handed instead of left-handed 
...it’s a mark of distinction . . . this 
right-handedness of yours. 

Kine: I’m not sorry that I’m right- 
handed, but I do wish I could find a 
proper sided golf club. I’m afraid I 
shall lose the trophy that has be- 
longed to the Elves for so many, 
many years. 

Courtrer: But there is still one mes- 
senger who has not returned, Your 
Majesty. Ho Hip has not come back 
yet, and it is still five minutes before 
the tournament begins 

CHANCELLOR: Your Majesty, I’m afraid 
it will be quite serious if the trophy 
is lost! 

Kina: It is a matter of pride, I sup- 
pose, but it can’t be so very serious 
can it? 

CHANCELLOR: It ts written in the great 
law book, Your Majesty, that--(T'o 
CovurtierR) Bring the law book. 
(Exit CouRTIER.) 

Kina: I don’t remember anything writ- 
ten about the loss of the New Year’s 
golf tournament. Are you sure? 

CHANCELLOR: I’m certain, Your Ma- 
jesty. (CouRTIER returns with a huge 
black book. Gives it to the Kina, who 
in turn tries to pass it on to the 
CHANCELLOR) 

Kina: If you will be so kind. 

CHANCELLOR: But, Your Majesty, it 

opens right-handed so that no one 

may open it but the King. 








Kinc: To be sure. Now where shall I 
look? 

Ist CourTrER: Wouldn’t you look un- 
der L for loss? 

2np CourtiErR: Or N for New Year’s? 

3RD CourtTiER: Or T for tournament? 

CHANCELLOR: Just open it, Your 
Majesty. It will turn to the right 
place. 

KinG: To be sure! (Opens book) Here 
it is .. . The Law about the Silver 
Right-handed golf stick . . . “Be it 
known that if the silver, right- 
handed golf stick should be out of use 
another must be found to replace it 
before the annual New Year’s golf 
tournament begins, or the reigning 
King of the Elves will lose the trophy 
to the Dwarf King, and will never 
again win it.” Well, it really is 
serious. 

CHANCELLOR: Is that all, Your Maj- 
esty? It seemed to me — 

Kinc: Wait there is more. “If the 
Elves lose the trophy it will mean a 
war between the elves and the 
dwarfs, since the dwarfs will begin to 
feel superior and will make the elves 
their slaves. It is most necessary that 
a right-handed golf stick be found at 
once if the silver one cannot be used.” 
Signed, The Wizard of Predictorium. 

CHANCELLOR: Slaves of the Dwarfs 
indeed! 

Kina: If only I were left-handed like 
the rest of the elves! But the Kings 
have always been right-handed like 
most mortals. (Hopefully) Could we 
borrow a golf club from a mortal? 

CHANCELLOR: But, Your Majesty, you 
could never lift such a giant’s club 
as mortals use. They are monstrous! 
A mortal’s club would be at least 
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three times as big as you. 

Kinc: That is so. We must do some- 
thing to stop this dreadful war that 
is sure to come if I do not win the 
trophy. How much time now? 

ist CourTIER: Just one minute, Your 
Majesty. 

2np Courtier: And here comes Ho 
Hip. Just in time. (Ho Hip comes 
running in.) 

Ho Hip: Your Majesty! Your Maj- 
esty. I have found a right-handed 
golf club. It is silver and just your 
size. 

Kine (Jumping down from throne): It 
looks for all the world like my own. 
(Takes it and makes a swing.) Hur- 
rah, it is a right-handed club! We 
shall win the trophy. But tell us, Ho 
Hip, where you found it. 

Ho Hip: I said the old spell, Your 
Majesty. You know, the one where 
you say your last name twice, first, 
and your first name once, last? Like 
this ‘‘Hip, Hip, Ho!” 

Kina: Yes, yes. Hurry there isn’t much 
time. 

Ho Hip: And when I opened my eyes 
there it was on the path in the 
mortal’s woods. 

Kine: It must belong to some mortal. 
Would it be right to use it without 
his permission? 

CHANCELLOR: I’m sure it would be. 
Ho Hip could return it exactly where 
he found it after the tournament, and 
leave a note. 

KinG: To be sure he could. Yes, that 
will make it all right. And from now 
on, Ho Hip, you shall not be my 
caddy but my right-hand Chan- 
cellor. . . . I’ve always felt the need 
of one. 


Ho Hip: A Chancellor! The highest 
place in the court. . . . Next to you, 
Sir . . . (Bows to THe LErt-HANnpD 
CHANCELLOR.) 

Kine: Let us to the Tournament. Ho 
Hip, you have saved the trophy and 
the country! 

CURTAIN 


SCENE 3 

SetTTinG: Jn front of curtains. 

At Rise: Jupy enters from the rear of 
the auditorium looking along the floor 
as she walks. She comes down the 
center aisle. 

Jupy: I’m sure I must have dropped it 
as I was hurrying along the path this 
morning. I am so sorry to lose it. 
Grandmother said she used it when 
she was a little girl and she promised 
to show me how to make many 
things with it. (Ho Hip comes through 
the center of the closed curtains just as 
Jupy approaches the stage. He does 
not see her, but she sees him.) 

Jupy: Oh, look, there on the path is a 
tiny fellow . . . why, he’s carrying it! 
What can he be doing? I’ll just hide 
and watch. (Crouches down.) 

Ho Hip: I found it just about here. I’ll 
put it down just at the edge of the 
path. (Lays club at edge of curtain. It 
is replaced by someone behind curtain 
with a crochet hook. )Now I hope that 
the mortal who left it here will find it, 
and won’t mind our using it. I’ll just 
leave this note beside it. Mortals can 
read our writing. (Puts paper beside 
crochet hook and goes back through 
center of curtains.) 

Jupy (Running up steps to stage apron) : 
I wonder who he was? Could he have 
been an elf? And what did he mean 





when he said he had used it? (Picks 
up crochet hook and paper.) Here it is, 
my Grandmother’s crochet hook! 
I’m so glad to find it. And the paper 
the little fellow left . . . I hope I can 
read it! (Opens it) Yes, I can. 
(Reads) “Dear Mortal, I borrowed 
your right-handed golf club for the 
King. He needed it to win the annual 
golf tournament which is always held 
on New Year’s Day. I’m sure you 
will not mind when I tell you that the 
use of your stick saved a long and 
serious war between the elves and 
the dwarfs. All the elves, especially 
the King, join me in thanking you. 
He won the tournament easily with 
your excellent club. I am now his 
right-hand Chancellor.”’ (Laughing) 
Why, the elves thought that Grand- 
mother’s crochet hook is a golf club. 
It is about the right size for an elf’s 
club. But there is more. “We call you 
our Peace Maker, and if you will let us 
borrow your club every New Year’s 







































Hare (Running in left, and calling back 
over her shoulder as she runs): 
Faster, faster, foolish fox, 

Jump the river, leap the rocks, 

Crash the briars, if you dare, 

But you'll never catch the hare... 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Ha, ha, ha! (She sits down on a 
stump, laughing.) 

Hear him pant! And see him puff! 
(She peers off stage.) 


Day we will be so grateful.” Why of 
course they may borrow it. I can 
hardly wait to tell Grandmother. 
Won’t she be surprised. “If you 
would like to come to the next 
tournament as our guest of honor be 
here on this spot next New Year’s 
Day at high noon, and I will meet 
you. Happy New Year. Signed, Ho 
Hip, The Elf King’s Right-Hand 
Chancellor.” Of course [’ll go. I can 
hardly wait for next New Year’s 
Day. (Calling through curtains) V’ll 
be here, Little Elves, and I’ll bringmy 
crochet hook. I’ll come every year. 
I must run to Grandmother’s and 
tell her. (As Jupy leaves stage, going 
down steps to auditorium, Ho Hip 
sticks just his head through curtains.) 


Ho Hire: Happy New Year, Little 


Peace Maker. (Disappears.) 


Jupy: Happy New Year to you. Thank 


you for returning my stick. (Hurries 


out nearest auditorium door.) 


THE END 


The Hare and the Tortozse 


by Rowena Bennett 


I believe he’s had enough 

Running for today . . . (She cups her 
paws and calls) Hello! 

Why so tired? Why so slow? (Enter 
Fox limping.) 


Fox (Flopping to the ground): 


I’ll admit I’m tired out. 

You’re a swift one, without doubt. 
I can never hope to match you. 
Yet I always try to catch you... 


Hare (Rising and strutting about): 
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Is there any one to match me? 
Even Reynard cannot catch me. 
Hounds and horses all may chase me, 
But there’s no one who dares race me. 

Voice of Tortoise (Off stage, left): 

I dare race you. 

Fox and Hare (Together, in amaze- 
ment as they look about in every 
direction): 

Who said that? No one’s around .. . 
TorTOIsE (Crawling in, right): 

Here I am, close to the ground. 
Fox and Hare (Together): A tortoise! 
Fox: 

Did you say that you would dare 

To go racing with the hare? 
Tortoise: Yes, I said that I would 

run... 

Hare: But you said it just in fun? 

TORTOISE: 

No, I meant it. I will race. 

When you choose the time and place. 
Fox (Tactfully) : 

But every tortoise has, you know, 

A name for being rather slow . . . 
Hare (Laughing scornfully) : 

Rather slow? Oh do not bother 

To put in a word like “rather.” 
Fox: 

Even I can’t catch this rabbit 

Though I have the chasing habit, 

Though I’m noted as a chaser . . . 

How can any slow poke race her? 
Hare (To Tortoise): And you are the 

slowest poke! .. . 

Fox: What you ask must be a joke... 

TORTOISE: 

What I ask is not in fun. 

I intend to really run. 

HARE: 

Very well, then, I will race you 

Though I don’t like to disgrace you. 

When you find yourself the loser 
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Just remember you were chooser. 
Fox: 

Would either one of you two grudge 

Me the job of being judge? 

Hare and Torroise (Together) : 

No, indeed. You’d better pace 

Off the course that we’re to race. 
Fox (Indicating post, left): 

Shall we use this little pole 

Both for starting-place and goal? 
HARE AND TorTOoIsE (Nodding assent) : 

Yes, that’s just the proper pole 

For a starting place, and goal. . . 
Fox (Pointing to bush at extreme right 

of stage): 

Then you two can run and rush 

From this post up to that bush; 

Skirt the bush along its edge 

And come back around the hedge . . . 
Hare and Tortoise: 

Yes, we two can run and rush 

From this post up to that bush. 

We can skirt the bush’s edge 

And come back around the hedge . . . 
Fox (In a self-satisfied manner) : 

So the course is set for racing 

Without bothering with pacing. 
Hare (To the Tortoise): 

Have you had a change of heart? 
Tortoise: Not at all. When do we start? 
Fox: Right away. I’ll give the word. 
Hare (Aside): All of this is so absurd! 

(Hare and Tortoise line up beside 

the Fox, at the post.) 

Fox (Importantly): Get ready. Get on 
your mark. Get set. Go! (The two 
racers dart forward. But the Hare is 
at the other end of the stage before the 
Tortoise has taken half a dozen 
steps.) 

Fox (To Tortoise, with a laugh): 

It looks as though you’re left behind 

I’ll sit down, if you don’t mind .. . 








(He takes a book out of his pocket) 

While you’re busy with speeding 

I will have some time for reading. 
(He buries his nose in the book while 

the Tortorse plods onand says 

nothing) 

Hare (Who is now on the far side of the 

bush, right, in view of the audience 

but where the Fox and TorToIsE 

cannot see her): 

What’s the use of all this running 

When I need a little sunning? 

I can hop the course twice over 

And still rest upon this clover 

While the turtle’s getting started. 
(She sits down and makes herself 
comfortable.) 

I am glad, now, that I darted 

Far ahead 

Where the clover 

Makes a bed, 

Where the softest grass is growing; 

Where mayhap 

I can take 

A little nap 

Without anybody knowing. 
(She yawns, stretches and finally 
falls asleep.) 


Fox: 


Here’s a poem in this book 

That is worth a second look 
(He reads aloud as the TorTOISE 

plods nearer and nearer to the bush.) 

The ears of the rabbit go “flippity- 
floppity.”’ 

The eyes of the rabbit go “pippity- 
poppity.” 

The feet of the rabbit go “hippity- 
hoppity.”’ 

Over the hill at the tippity-toppity. 
(He chuckles and turns a page.) 

Here’s one on the Tortoise: 

A turtle’s house is his own shell. 








And why? It is not hard to tell; 

For shell-less turtles could not roam. 

They’d be too long in getting home. . 
(He laughs long and loud at this, 
then settles down to read in silence. 
In the meantime the Torroise 
reaches the bush.) 


Tortoise (Skirting the bush and behold- 


ing the Hare): 
Why! Who is this? . . . Oh I declare! 
It is my friend the bragging Hare! 


Sleep well, my beauty, while I go 

Around the bush on tippy-toe. 

A footstep’s safer when it’s slow. 
(He disappears behind the hedge.) 


Fox (Standing and stretching, and, 


finally looking about for the two 
racers) : 

At last old Tortoise-shell is gone. 
He’s swallowed up by grass and lawn. 


But what’s delaying Mistress Bunny? 
She’s not here yet, and that is funny. 


Oh well, there’s lots of time for her! 
She’s probably smoothing out her 
ee 


I’ll read some more. I mustn’t budge 

From this goal-post, since I’m the 
judge. 

(He again flips the pages of his 
book.) 

Here’s something really very fitting, 

After an article on “Sitting” 

There’s one on how to win a race (He 
drops the book.) 

Oh dear! I’ve gone and lost my place. 
(He picks up the book and spends 
some time hunting through it.) 

Ah, here it is! Page fifty-nine. 

It’s really only just a line. (He reads.) 
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“The art of racing is a gift. 
Victory, though it may shift, 
Is not always to the swift...” 
Tortoise (In a loud voice, from behind 
hedge) : 
“Victory, though it may shift, 

Is not always to the swift...” 
(Enter Tortoise. He waddles for- 
ward toward the goal.) 

HarE (Awakening suddenly) : 
What was that? The turtle’s voice! 
I must rush. I have no choice. 


Look at him! Upon my soul! 
He is almost at the goal. 
(She leaps the bush and runs behind 
the hedge emerging at the far end, 
left, gust as the TorToIsE touches 
the goal post.) 
Hare (Breathless): Oh this is a deep 
disgrace! 
Fox (Shaking hands with Tortoise 
warmly): Slow and steady wins the 
race! 


THE END 


Getting Ready for Wznter 


by Alice V. Brown 


Characters 
BLUEBIRD 
Rosin 
RABBIT 
CHICKADEE 
SQUIRREL 
BUMBLEBEE 
Honey Brz 
FIELD MovusE 
Woopcuuck 
OTHER ANIMALS AND Birps 

Setrine: The edge of a cornfield in 
autumn; cornshocks and pumpkins 
about; background of woods with nut 
trees and oaks. If available, branches 
of trees, cornstalks, etc., may be used; 
uf not, painted posters or crayoned 
pictures on blackboard will do.) 

At Rise: BLuesirp, Rosin and Cuick- 
ADEE fluttering about. Rassit and 
Woopcuuck peeping from burrows. 

BLUEBIRD: 

The north wind doth blow 


And we shall have snow 

And what will poor Robin do then? 
Rosin: 

She'll fly to the south 

With a song in her mouth 

And come back in the springtime 

again. 

RaBBIT: 

Oh, Willy Woodchuck, 

Come out of your hole! 

The birds are all flying away. 

The frost and the snow 

Are making them go; 

Not one of our playmates will stay. 
CHICKADEE: 

Chick-a-dee-dee! 

You forgot about me. 

Here I am, up in the old apple tree. 


Let other birds roam; 

I’ll stay here at home, 

Singing, Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee- 
dee! 





BLUEBIRD: 
But what will you eat? 
And where will you go 
When all the bare branches 
Are covered with snow? 
Rosin: 
Won’t you be hungry? 
And won’t you be cold? 
CHICKADEE: 
Oh, no, I’ll have all 
That I’m able to hold. 
The worms and the grubs 
In the old apple tree 
Make the best kind of food 
For a small chickadee. 
SQUIRREL (Coming out from behind 
tree): 
It’s easy for things 
That have feathers and wings 
And can fly far away to the south, 


But when you are furry 

You just have to hurry 

And carry home nuts in your mouth. 
Woopcuuck (Creeping out of hole): 

Old Mother Squirrel, 

Don’t make such a fuss. 

You’re much better off 

Than people like us. 
SQUIRREL: 

Old Willy Woodchuck, 

Go back in your hole. 

The north wind is blowing; 

"Twill make you take cold. 
WoopcuHuck: 

All summer I dined 

On the best I could find 

And ate all my stomach could hold, 

But now that it’s fall, 

There’s nothing at all 

I can find left to take but a cold. 
RABBIT: 

[I nibbled at beans 


And lettuce and greens, 
I lived in the greatest of ease; 
But after they freeze, we 
Don’t find it so easy; 
There’s nothing to nibble but trees. 
(BUMBLEBEE and Honey BEB buzz 
in.) 
BUMBLEBEE: 
All summer I bumbled 
From clover to clover; 
But where shall I tumble 
Now summer is over? 
Honey Bee: 
Big Brother Bumble, 
You don’t need to grumble; 
You wasted the bright summer hours. 


For you were so lazy, 

You sat on a daisy, 

Just smelling the grass and the 
flowers. 


I don’t have to worry 
Or hurry or scurry 
Or nibble at trees like a bunny; 


My hive is so full 

There’s hardly a hole 

That isn’t all stuck up with honey. 
Rassirt: I wish I were you! 
Honey BEE: 

If you were a bee 

Then you’d have been working 

All summer like me. 
WoopcHUcK: 

Who’s working all summer? 

It’s Bee, the old hummer. 

You’d never get me 

To work like a bee. 
BUMBLEBEE: 

I heard that you could 

Chuck wood if you would. 
WoopcuHvuck: 

I would if I could 

But wood is no good. 
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RABBIT: 

Oh, dear, it’s true! 

It makes me blue 

To think of what we’re coming to! 
FieLp Mouse (Peeping out from corn 

shock): 

Don’t you care! 

Everywhere 

There’s enough, and some to spare. 
RaBBitT: What was that? 
FieLtp Movss: A little mouse. 
RassBit: Where are you? 
FreLtp Mousse: In my winter house. 

Under the corn shock, 

Nice and warm, 

I have a cellar full of corn. 
SQUIRREL: 

I don’t think it’s true; 

A snippit like you 

Couldn’t get all that corn 

And a little house too! 
FreELpD Mouse: 

Well, then, just to show you 

I’ve plenty to eat, 

I’ll bring you some corn 

And some kernels of wheat. 


Let everyone bring 

Just a little, at least; 

We'll sit down in a ring 

And all have a feast. 
SQUIRREL: 

Here’s a nut from my store; 

I can get plenty more. 


My house in the tree 

Is full as can be 

Of acorns and nuts 

For my babies and me. (Brings nuts.) 
CuipmMuNK (Bringing nuts): 

You never would guess 

Where I’ve hidden my nest; 

A hole in the wall 


Suits Chipmunk the best. 
CHICKADEE (Bringing seeds) : 
Here’s a sunflower seed; 
I have more than I need. 
RoBIN: 
Here’s a red sumac berry; 
It’s all I could carry. (Brings berry.) 
Rassit (Bringing apple): 
Here’s an apple I found 
As it lay on the ground. 
ANOTHER Mouse (Bringing nuts and 
seeds): 
Here’s a groundnut to chew 
And some pumpkin seed too. 
Rep SQUIRREL: 
The seeds in this pine cone 
Are good if you find one. 
(Brings cones.) 
Bos Waits (Bringing wintergreen leaves 
and berries): 
Here’s wintergreen spice; 
It tastes very nice. 


And barberries’ tang; 

I know where they hang. 
Buvur Jay (Bringing nut): 

Here’s a nut I will share; 

I’ve a few I can spare 

In a hole in the woods, 

But I’ll never tell where. 


(ANIMALS and Brrps bring nuts, 
fruits, grain, etc., pile them up in 
center, then sit down in a circle.) 


FreLp Mouse: 
So with nuts and wild cherries 
And acorns and berries 
And fruits from the woods and the 
fields 


We'll pile up our table 
As high as we’re able, 
And see what a harvest it yields! 








For kind Mother Nature 

Loves even the weeds 

And gives to each creature 

The food that he needs. 
BLUEBIRD and RoBIN 

(Fluttering wings) : 

Good bye, now, we’re off 

For the land of the sun; 

And wish us good luck 


But I’ve learned that good luck 
Is mostly good look. 


So I’m going to eat 
Till I scarcely can creep 
Back into my hole 
For a long winter sleep. 


Good-bye to you all; 


On the trip we’ve begun. (Fly away.) I'll stop just to say, 


WoopcHvuck: 
I’m just a woodchuck 
And I can’t read a book, 





I’ll see you again 
Next Candlemas Day. 
THEXEND 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Caught— One Snipe 


by Samuel S 


Characters 
PeTer } 
ToMMY . 
MICKEY | High school freshmen on an 
Bruty overnight hike. 
BEANIE ) 





Jim Jackson, a state forester. 

RayMonpD DE Long, a lost boy 

SettinG: The scene represents a small 
clearing in a forest. 

At Rise: Peter, Mickey, Tommy, and 
BILxLy are discovered seated in a semi- 
circle around the fire, up center. Camp- 
ing paraphernalia is scattered about 
the stage. 

Peter (After a moment): Who said 
there would be a moon tonight? Why 
it’s so dark out there in those woods, 
I’m afraid to move from the fire. 

Brtxy: There'll be a moon, but it won’t 
come up until later. (Laughingly) 
Beanie will have better luck snipe 
hunting in the dark. 

Tommy: I think it is kind of a mean 
trick to keep Beanie out there in the 
dark so long. He’ll be pretty scared. 

Bruuy: He’s not in the dark. He has a 
lantern hasn’t he? 

Mickey: Sure. Why when I was ini- 
tiated into the Thirteen Club they 
sent me on a snipe hunt without a 
lantern or a flash light or anything. 
Just two stones to clack together and 
a big bag for the snipe. 

PETER: Weren’t you scared? 
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Mickey: Not at first. But when I 
heard something big moving in the 
bushes, I was. 

Bruty: Was it a snipe? (They all laugh.) 

Mickey: I thought it was a bear or 
something, but it was just one of the 
fellows sneaking up on me. 

Tommy: Maybe we ought to sneak up 
on Beanie. He’ll be pretty scared by 
now. 

Mickey: Let him stay there awhile. 
He’s not scared yet. He’s too dumb 
to be scared. 

Bitty: You got something there, all 
right. He is dumb. Why Beanie’s so 
dumb he’d have to take a college 
course to get to be a moron. (Laugh- 
ter) 

Tommy: Maybe we’re not so bright our- 
selyes or we wouldn’t have picked 
this place to spend the night. If we 
were near a barn we could get some 
straw to make a bed. 

Mickey: Make a bed out of leaves. 
That’s what a forester does. 

Tommy: G’wan. A forester doesn’t 
sleep in the woods at night. 

Mickey: Where do you think a forester 
would sleep, on Broadway? 

Peter: They’re in the woods all the 
time looking for fires like this one, so 
they won’t spread. 

Tommy: I guess I know. My uncle’s a 
forester and I’m going to be one 
some day. They have a lot of things 





to do besides sleep in the woods and 
look for fires. The lookout stations 
take care of that. My uncle checks on 
erosion and the growth of trees, and 
he has an office with men under him, 
too. 

Brity: Maybe he’s different, a boss or 
something. 

Tommy: He’s a district forester. There 
are other kinds of foresters, too. I 
guess some of them spend a good bit 
of their time in the woods, especially 
when there are big fires or when 
people are lost. 

Bitxy: I thought you were taking the 
college course in high school. 

Tommy: I am. I’m going to college. 

Mickey: And you're going to be a 
forester? You don’t have to go to 
college for that job. 

Tommy: Of course you do. Everybody 
thinks that all you have to do to be 
a forester is be a good boy scout and 
like camping out. Why you have to 
have at least four years of college, 
for some jobs it takes five. And you 
have to be rugged, too. 

Bitty: You have to be rugged, all 
right; but five years of college just to 
watch for forest fires and look for 
lost people. Phooey! 

Tommy: All right, if you don’t believe 
me, ask one sometime. 

Mickey (Laughingly): Why 
Beanie could put out a fire. 

Peter: He could start one a lot easier 
than he could put it out. Especially 
with that lantern. 

Biiiy (Rising): Hey, that’s an idea. 
He’s so dumb you can’t tell what he’ll 
do. Let’s go bring him back. 

Tommy (Rising): Yeah, he’s liable to 
wander around and get lost. Let’s go. 
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(Starts right.) 

Mickey (Rising, stretching): Okey. 
I’m getting sleepy anyway. He’s not 
down that way, Tommy. He’s this 
way. (Points left.) 

Perer (Peering left): I can’t tell which 
way it is now. There was a big tree 
where we left him. Didn’t you mark 
the trail, Mickey? 

Mickey: I thought Billy was going to. 

Bitty: I was carrying Beanie’s blan- 
kets. How could I do it? 

Tommy: He’s uphill, anyway. If we go 
downhill we come to the road. If we 
go uphill, we ought to find Beanie. 
We'll hear him if he’s clacking the 
stones. 

Peter: We ought to see his lantern in 
the dark. 

Bry (Suddenly, pointing right): Look, 
here he comes. I saw the light. (All 
move tc right, looking.) 

Mickey: I don’t see any light. 

Peter: You’re seeing things. 

Bry: I saw a light down there. | 
know I did. 

Mickey: Probably a lightning bug. 

Bruty: It was a mighty big one if it 
was. Look! There it is again! 

Tommy: That’s a flashlight! Beanie 
doesn’t have a flashlight. 

Mickey (Visibly excited): Jeepers! It’s 
somebody else. Let’s duck out of 
here. (Starts left; others move back.) 

Peter: Gee! It might be a tramp. 

Tommy: A tramp with a flashlight? It 
wouldn’t do us any good to run, we 
haven’t any place to go. Besides, he 
knows we’re here anyway. 

Mickey (Quietly): Okay, we'll stick. 
Where’s my axe? (Moves to right to 
bundle of blankets, procures small 
scout axe.) 























PeTeR: How about Beanie? 

Bitty: Shh! Keep quiet. Don’t men- 
tion Beanie. (There is a pause, during 
which the boys look uncomfortably 
about the area. They are grouped 
Peter, Bruty, Mickey, up right; 
Tommy, lefi-centre. After a moment 
JIM JACKSON comes in, left — surveys 
the group.) 

Jim (In a friendly voice): Hello, boys. 
Camping out? 

Tommy: Yes, sir. We plan to hike up 
the mountain, tomorrow. 

Jim: That’s quite a hike, boys. You’ll 
need a good night’s sleep for that. 
I’m Jim Jackson, State forester for 
this area. I saw your fire as I was 
driving by on the road, and I thought 
I’d come up to investigate. 

Mickey (Coming forward, with evident 
relief): Oh, I was just going to get 
some more wood for the fire. (Puts 
axe down.) 

Peter: We were just talking about 
foresters, weren’t we? 

Jmm (Seriously): You picked a poor 
place to build a fire among these 
trees in this dry weather. It’s likely 
to spread and get away from you; or 
if it isn’t put out, it could smoulder 
for some time. 

Tommy: We'll take good care of it, sir. 
See, we ditched it. I took care of 
that. My uncle’s a forester out west, 
and I want to be one some day. 

Jim: That’s fine. It’s a splendid career. 
Just work hard in school, study all 
the science and mathematics you 
can, take care of yourself physically. 
Then you should go to some college 
that specializes in forestry. 

Mickey: I used to think you didn’t 

have to go to college to be a forester. 





Jim: At one time when there were only 
a few hundred foresters, not so many 
were highly trained. But now with 
some six thousand in the country 
and competition keen, a college edu- 
cation is necessary. But there are 
other jobs in the forestry depart- 
ments that don’t require so much 
education. But another reason why I 
came up here, boys, was to find out 
if you had seen any stray youngsters 
around these parts. 

Bruty (Suddenly): Beanie! 

Jim: Eh? 

Mickey (Nonplussed): Oh, ah, he 
meant the other boy who’s with us. 
He — he’s up in the woods a piece 
from here. 

Jim: By himself? What is he doing? 
(There is a silence.) 

Tommy: He’s on a snipe hunt. 

Jim (Knowingly): Oh, I see. 

Peter: But he has a lantern. 

Jim: An oil lantern in the woods is 
nothing to fool with, son. It’s not a 
good idea to get separated in the 
woods at any time. That boy might 
wander off. 

Mickey: We were just going for him 
when you came. 

Jim: I guess I’ll be lucky if I don’t have 

another lost youngster to look for. I 

just got word on the radio in my 

cruising car that a boy got separated 
from a group coming down the 
mountain this evening and he hasn’t 
shown up. I thought he might have 
struck the road and was following it 

down so I started up this way until I 

saw your fire. My car’s parked down 

there with the lights on now. But I 

suppose I’ll have to get you all to- 

gether first. 








Bruxy (Starting right): We'll get him. 
We know where he is. 

Mickey: Let’s call him. He can hear 
us. 

Jm: No, that would confuse him for 
sure. You boys stay here at the fire. 
Keep it low, and don’t leave here 
until I come back. Now just where 
do you think this other boy is? 

Tommy (Pointing right): He’s up that 
way about two hundred yards by a 
big pine tree. You’! hear him if he’s 
clacking stones together. 

Jr: I hope he will. But I don’t want 
to frighten him. (Moves right) I'll be 
back soon. If he should return in the 
meanwhile, just yell Jim three times. 
I'll hear you. (Goes off.) 

Mickey: Gee, I hope Beanie’s all right. 
That forester will be awfully sore at 
us if he’s lost. 

Tommy: I guess we know who’s dumb. 
It’s not Beanie, it’s all of us. 

PEeTerR: Maybe we can help him find 
the lost kid. How about it? I don’t 
care if I don’t hike up the mountain. 

Bitty: You don’t think he’ll want us 
around now, do you? He’d figure 
he’d have to look after us to keep us 
from doing something foolish. I’m 
still thinking of Mickey standing 
there with an axe in his hand. 

Mickey: How did I know who it was? 
You weren’t so brave yourself. 

Tommy: Let’s not argue again. He'll 
find Beanie, then we'll take turns 
sleeping and watching the fire. If 
there’s a lost kid around, he might 
see it. 

Mickey (Suddenly moving right as he 
looks left): Jeepers, what’s that tear- 
ing through the woods! (All look left. 
BEANIE suddenly runs in from left.) 
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Brant (Excitedly, out of breath): Hey 
fellows! I got him! Come on, you got 
to help me...I got him.... 

Mickey: Who. .? 

Auu (Ad lib): What happened, what’s 
the matter. Tell us. . .! 

Tommy (Loudly): Quiet everybody. . . 
What are you talking about, Beanie? 

Beanie (Still breathless): I got a snipe. 
It’s in the bag! 

Mickey (Disgustedly): He’s got a 
snipe! (Jo BEanre) Why you dumb 
bunny, there aren’t any snipes. 

Beanie (Unbelievingly): There aren’t 
any snipes? None at all? 

Peter: No, it’s all a joke, Beanie. 

Branie (Thoughtfully): Then it must 
have been a boy. 

Bitty: Who? What? 

Tommy: Let him tell us. Come on, 
Beanie, sit down and tell us what 
this is all about. 

Beanie (As he sits on log): Gee, I don’t 
know myself. I just got tired of sit- 
ting there all aloneand clappin’ those 
stones so I turned the light real low. 
Then I hid in the bushes. I thought 
maybe the snipes saw me and 
wouldn’t come. All of a sudden I 
heard something move and I saw it 
in the bushes. I put the bag over it 
and pulled the string tight, but it 
yelled and kicked just like a boy. I 
didn’t know what it was, and I got 
seared and ran. I got lost until I saw 
the fire. 

Mickey (With feeling): Jeepers! The 
lost kid! 

BEanie (A pologetically) : 1 didn’t know 
what it was at first. I thought it was 
a snipe, but... 

Tommy (Quickly): We have to call Jim. 
Quick. One, two — 
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ALL: Jim! 
Tommy: Again. 


ALL: Jim. 

Tommy: Again. 

ALL: Jim. 

Beanie (Bewildered): Is that the 
snipe .. . I mean the boy’s name? 


Peter: That’s a forester. He’s looking 
for a lost boy, and you. 

BEANIE: I’m not lost, now. 

Mickey (Disgustedly): Skip it, Beanie. 
You'll always be lost. I’d like to 
know how we’re going to get out of 
this one. 

Buty: Let Tommy do the talking. 
He’s going to be a forester someday. 
Maybe Jim will listen to him. 

Peter (Looking right): I think I saw 
his light. 

Jim (Off stage): Hello! Hello there! 

Mickey: He’s coming. Tommy, start 
talking, and make it good. Beanie, 
you keep quiet. 

Bitty: Yeh, if you can’t tell the dif- 
ference between a boy and a snipe. 

Beanie: But it was dark, and... 

Tommy: Quiet, everybody. (They are 
moving to right. Tommy stands to left 
of fire — BEANIE down left, others up 
right. Jim comes in with flashlight 
from right followed by RayMonp.) 

Jim (Sees BEANrE): Well, the hunter 
had returned home, I see. Had some 
luck, didn’t you? (He is evidently 
amused.) 

Tommy: Is this the boy who was lost? 


— 


Jim: Yes, boys. This is Raymond De- 
long. I found him trussed up like a 
sack of mail back there by the 
lantern. But he’s none the worse for 
wear. 

Raymonp (Smilingly): It wasn’t much 
fun for awhile. I saw the lantern 
turned low and I didn’t want to 
walk right up to it. While I was 
moving through the bushes some- 
body put a bag over my head and 
pulled the top tight around my legs. 
I yelled, but it didn’t do any good. 

Jim: You did the right thing by lying 
there, yelling. I'd hate to think 
what might have happened if you’d 
hit that lantern. 

Tommy: We're sorry, Mr. Jackson. 
We won’t try that stunt again. 

Jim: Well, fortunately no harm came 
of it. The lad here caught a good 
snipe — (Laughs) and we all had a 
good hunt. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll take Raymond home and come 
back in an hour or so and stay the 
night with you. Would you like that? 

Aux (Ad lib): Swell! Jeepers! Will you? 

Jim (Taking sack from RayMonp’s 
arm): V’ll do that. Here, keep this. 
Only no more snipe hunting tonight. 
(Gives it to BEANIE.) 

BEANIE (Seriously): But, Mister. There 
aren’t any snipes. Honest! (All 
laugh as the curtain closes.) 


THE END 





Part Five 





Radio Play 





Iwo Against Napoleon 


by Eleanora Bowling Kane 


NARRATOR 1: Americans have become 
so accustomed to this great country 
of forty-eight states, extending from 
sea to sea and from gulf to gulf, that 
they all too seldom think of the ro- 
mance and the history of its growth. 
This program brings you a story of 
how an infant nation, which had but 
recently crossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, flung out its lusty young arms 
to grasp a territory double its size. 

NARRATOR 2: It is the story of the 
clever and resourceful diplomat, 
Robert Livingston. It is the story of 
how a young nation doubled its size 
by the stroke of a pen. It is the story 
of how close we came to being next 
door neighbors to a strong French 
colony. 

NARRATOR 1: In 1800 the eyes of three 
nations were fixed upon a vast ter- 
ritory in America, Louisiana, the 
property of Spain. Napoleon looked 
jealously at Spain, and the United 
States, young and ambitious, looked 
jealously upon Napoleon. 

Then came news that shook the 
world like a bombshell. Spain had 
ceded Louisiana to Napoleon in re- 
turn for some land in Italy. This 
meant ruin to the western farmers 
who needed New Orleans and the 
Mississippi River for trading, and a 
strong blow to the United States 
government, not at all anxious to 


have a French empire in America. 

Music: Up briefly and out. 

NARRATOR 2: In the year 1802, Tobias 
Greenley, a frontier farmer, long 
overdue from New Orleans, returns 
unexpectedly to his wife, who has 
given him up as lost. 

SounD: Weeping. 

Maria: There, there Sophie! ’Taint no 
use to take on so. Yer husband’ll be 
back soon. "Taint nothin’ goin’ to 
happen to him. Why, he knows that 
river like a book. 

Sounp: Sobbing stops. 

Sopuie: ’Taint that, Maria. Toby ain’t 
never been gone this long before, and 
you know what that trapper told us 
last week. The Spaniards have done 
something to my husband. Oh, | 
know it! I know it! 

Sounp: She breaks down again. Loud 
voices fading in. Pounding on door. 
ReuBEN: Open the door, Sophie. 

Toby’s back. We’ve got Toby! 

SopnuiE (Gasps): Toby! (Sound of door 
opening) Toby! Toby! What hap- 
pened to you? 

Topsy: It’s the Spanish, Sophie. (Gasp- 
ing and weak) Everything’s changed 
down the river! Everything! They 
ain’t lettin’ any of our goods go 
through. They locked me up in New 
Orleans and took my furs away. 
When they turned me loose I came 
all the way back on foot — through 
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the woods — and not a cent for my 
cargo. 

REvuBEN (Somewhat better educated than 
the others): And I just sent Thomas 
down to New Orleans with my wheat 
and corn meal two days ago. 

Wi (Loudly and excitedly): And I’ve 
got my salt meats all ready to ship. 
If the Spaniards won’t let me go 
through New Orleans, I’m ruined! 

Tosy: They won’t let you through. 
You kin be sure of that; leastwise not 
’thout holding you up a day or two, 
or making you pay a heavy tax. 

REUBEN: This will ruin all of us. With 
all this trouble our tobacco will bring 
less than a quarter of what the Vir- 
ginia planters are getting. 

Tosy: But that ain’t all. You ain’t 
heard the worst yet. 

Sopure: Oh, Toby! 

REvBEN: What could be worse? The 
Mississippi River is life itself to the 
western farmer. Without it, 400,000 
farmers in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Illinois are cut off from their 
markets. There’s nothing left for any 
of us. 

Wit: Reuben’s right. There couldn’t 
be anything worse for us than to be 
cut off from New Orleans. Our prod- 
ucts are too heavy to send across the 
mountains. 

Tosy: But it is worse, Will. (Slowly 
and emphatically) Napoleon Bona- 
parte has bought Louisiana! 

Revusen: Napoleon! 

Maria: What is going to happen to us? 

Tosy: I heard in N’Orleans that Na- 

poleon’s planning to build another 

empire in America. It’s bad enough 
to have Spain down there, but if 

Napoleon gets there, we’re done for! 
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Wit: Oh, no, we ain’t. We can raise 
400,000 farmers, who ain’t been 
farmers so long that they’ve forgotten 
how to shoot. (Cackles delightedly) 
Yee-aw! My ole rifle’s just been itch- 
ing to let fiy at somethin’ besides a 
deer ever since we come out here 
a-pioneerin’! 

Topsy (Eagerly): There ain’t many 
Spanish soldiers in Louisiana now. I 
found out that much. And the Span- 
ish forts are all old and broken down. 

ReEevUBEN: Wait a minute, boys. We’re a 
country now, you know. This is a job 
for the government. 

Tosy: Guv-ment be hanged, Reuben! 
They must have known about this all 
the time. It’s time for us farmers to 
act for ourselves. 

Music: Up and out behind narraior. 

Narrator: The call to war rings 
through the western frontier, and 
regiments are formed to march 
against Louisiana. The wild threats 
of the frontiersmen reach Washing- 
ton. In the Capitol city, President 
Jefferson discusses the grave situ- 
ation with James Monroe. 

JEFFERSON (Fading in): So you see, 
Mr. Monroe, the country wants 
action. I have been flooded with peti- 
tions demanding that the govern- 
ment take a hand. 

Monroe: The people are right. We 
cannot afford to have the strongest 
military power in Europe at our very 
door! 

JEFFERSON: The news of the secret 
treaty between Spain and France is 
the most ominous that our young 
nation has heard. We must not per- 
mit our western farmers to start a 
war, and yet they must have control 


of the Mississippi. The possessor of 
New Orleans is our natural enemy. 

Monroe: What do you propose to do, 
sir? 


JEFFERSON (Thundering): Buy Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Monroe, buy it! 

Monroe (Aghast): But does the Con- 
stitution give the government such 
power, Mr. President? 

JEFFERSON: Perhaps we can have the 
Constitution amended. But whether 
we can or not, there is no other way 
to deal peacefully with this crisis. I 
have already written to Mr. Living- 
ston, in France. He is to begin ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of Louisi- 
ana immediately. You are to join 
him in Paris, Mr. Monroe, and to 
assist him in every way you can. 

Monroe: What are your other in- 
structions, sir? 

JEFFERSON: You are to offer to buy 
from Napoleon the city of New Or- 
leans and West Florida. Try to ar- 
range a payment of two million dol- 
lars, but in any case your offer is not 
to exceed ten million. 

Monroe: And if Napoleon refuses to 
sell? 

JEFFERSON: I do not think he will re- 
fuse. A war between France and Eng- 
land is imminent. But — if he 
should, we have but one alternative. 
We must marry ourselves to the 
British fleet and nation! 

Music: Up and out behind. 

NARRATOR: With only vague instruc- 
tions from his president, James 
Monroe sets sail for France. In that 
country, Robert Livingston has al- 
ready opened negotiations with M. 
Talleyrand, the French Minister of 
External Affairs, a man for whom the 





Americans feel neither love nor 
trust. 

The scene is Paris, April 11, 1803. 

Livinaston: I have information, M. 
Talleyrand, on good authority, that 
Napoleon has intended building up a 
New World Empire in America. He 
must realize by now that such a step 
would be impossible. When Napoleon 
is at war with England, France could 
never hold Louisiana against the 
British fleet. It seems to us that it 
would be wiser for the First Consul 
to sell Louisiana to the United States 
— and get a good price for it — than 
to lose it to England — for nothing! 

TALLEYRAND (Blandly and sarcastic- 
ally): You speak smoothly, Mr. 
Livingston. Your information of our 
policies quite interests me. Pray 
continue. 

Livineston: The United States has 
made a formal offer to your govern- 
ment, as you know very well, Talley- 
rand, to purchase the city of New 
Orleans and West Florida, enough 
land to give our western farmers an 
outlet for their goods. 

TALLEYRAND: Does the United States 
not wish to purchase the whole of 
Louisiana? 

Livineston: Indeed, no! The wishes of 
the United States extend only to 
New Orleans and the Floridas. 

TALLEYRAND: [| believe it would be im- 
possible for us to consider that. If 
France parts with New Orleans, as- 
suredly, Mr. Livingston, the rest of 
Louisiana is of little value to her. Of 
course, you realize that all this is 
very, very indefinite. Louisiana is 
not really ours. It still belongs to 
Spain. After all, we could not sell to 
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you what is not even ours. 

Livingston: I am sorry if I smile, sir. 
I have seen the treaty by which 
Louisiana was deeded to France by 
Spain. I also know positively that the 
First Consul has gone so far as to 
appoint officers to govern the coun- 
try. 

TALLEYRAND: You are hasty, my 
friend. France contemplates obtain- 
ing Louisiana, but does not have it. 

LIVINGSTON: Well, that is good news. 
In that case I can gather up my 
papers and be off. You cannot real- 
ize how glad I am to hear this piece 
of news from so authoritative a per- 
son as yourself. If France does not 
own Louisiana, that alters the com- 
plexion of things entirely. In that 
case the United States will not offend 
France if she simply takes Louisiana 
away from Spain. We have just 
cause of complaint against Spain, 
and so — no further negotiations will 
be held with France. We are in- 
debted to you, M. Talleyrand, for 
your very interesting and helpful 
information. I wish you good day, 
sir. 

Music: Up and out behind narrator. 

NarRaTOR: Napoleon soon realized 
that the evasive and unpopular 
Talleyrand would have to be re- 
placed. But in the meantime, Liv- 
ingston opened negotiations with 
another powerful official in France, 
M. Marbois, Minister of the Treas- 
ury, and friend of the United States 
for many reasons. 

Livineston: M. Talleyrand’s evasions 
were absurd. We do not see, Mar- 
bois, how your government can 
dilly-dally in this thing. You must 
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realize that delay on your part means 
seizure of Louisiana by England. 
She, in her turn, will readily re- 
linquish it to us. 

Maresots: Aren’t you assuming rather 
hastily that England will be able to 
do this? 

Livinaston: It is probable that the 
same idea might suggest itself to the 
United States —and in that case, 
M. Marbois, it would be to our inter- 
est to contribute toward making 
England successful. Do you think it 
is prudent to throw the United 
States into the scale? 

Marsors (Hastily): No — no, I do not. 
Mr. Livingston, the First Consul 
spoke to me on Sunday at St. Cloud 
about this very thing. He said to me, 
“Well, Marbois, you have charge of 
the Treasury. Let them give you one 
hundred millions of francs. Let them 
pay their own claims and take the 
whole country.” 

Livineston: That is entirely too ex- 
travagant a demand. 

Marsors: I agree with you entirely. 

Livineston: We haven’t the means of 
raising that much money, and be- 
sides, M. Marbois, I have not been 
commissioned to buy the whole ter- 
ritory. Mr. Jefferson authorized only 
the purchase of New Orleans and 
West Florida. 

Marsors: Perhaps we can come to 
some agreement as regards the price. 
With regard to the amount of land 
to be purchased, I can speak firmly 
now. Napoleon means it to be all of 
Louisiana or none! 

Music: Up and out behind. 

Narrator: And so, with the entrance 
of Marbois into the case, negotiations 


were conducted more smoothly. Na- 
turally, the big question of the mo- 
ment to Napoleon was, “How much 
can France get for Louisiana?’ Then 


the English war cloud loomed 
blacker on the horizon, and the First 
Consul compromised on $15,000,000. 
But he still insisted upon the sale of 
the entire territory. Livingston and 
Monroe were in a quandary. They 
would be exceeding their authority 
and instructions if they purchased 
the whole vast stretch of land that 
was Louisiana. This was before the 
days of telegraph and radio, and 
there was no time to inform Jeffer- 
son in a letter of the turn affairs had 
taken. The future the United 
States lay in the hands of two states- 
men. Fortunately they were two of 
our greatest. They decided to take 
the step and on April 30, 1803, the 
Treaty of the Louisiana Cession was 
concluded. 

TALLEYRAND: By the terms of this 
treaty the United States agrees 
to pay the French government 
60,000,000 franes in stock bearing 
6% interest, and 20,000,000 to 
American citizens to meet the Spoila- 
tion claims. The United States agrees 
to exempt from foreign duties for 
twelve years in the parts of the 
ceded territory the productions and 
vessels of France and Spain in the 
direct trade from these countries. 

Monroe: We have bought this terri- 


of 


tory without consulting our govern- 
ment. Not only that, but we do not 
even know what we have bought. 
We have been unable to learn the 
exact boundaries of the territory. 
Neither the First Consul himself, nor 
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M. Marbois can tell us. M. Talley- 
rand, we ask you again. Do you 
know how much land this purchase 
includes? 

TALLEYRAND: I cannot say exactly. 
About 900,000 square miles perhaps. 

Livineston: Then you mean that we 
shall construe it In our own way? 

TALLEYRAND: I can give you no direc- 
tion. You have made a noble bargain 
for yourselves and I suppose you will 
make the most of it. Are you ready 
to sign, gentlemen? 

LivinGsTon: We are ready. The pen, 
please, M. Talleyrand! (Sound of 
pen scratching.) 

Livincston: We have lived long, but 
this is the noblest work of our whole 
lives. This treaty will change vast 
solitudes into flourishing districts. 
From this day, the United States 
take their place among the powers of 
the first rank. The United States will 
re-establish the maritime rights of all 
the world. 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: And thus a great chapter in 
our history was written. While its 
boundaries were somewhat uncer- 
tain, the Louisiana Territory prob- 
ably included the rich lands that are 
now Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming. 
Within a hundred years most of the 
good land was taken up and valued 
at almost seven billion dollars — 
nearly five hundred times the price 
paid to Napoleon. 

The faith of those statesmen who 
saw far ahead has been fully justified. 

Music: Full to 

THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





Tue Missineo “Linc” 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday clothes. Mr. 
Stone does not wear the jacket to his suit. 
Martha wears a hat and coat when she 
enters. 

PROPERTIES: Book; eye-glasses for Mr. Stone; 
paper for receipted bill; suitbox, containing 
boy’s suit; package containing manuscript; 
envelope with letter; purse for Martha; 
paper bill. 

Setting: Modern American living room with 
comfortable furniture. There is a sofa at one 
side of the stage with chairs and tables with 
lamps placed about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 





To Bs or Nor To BE 

Characters: 3 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear modern every- 
day dress, except Bud, who has on black 
tights, tunic and funny hat at first entrance, 
later changes to modern everyday dress. 
Fred wears slippers on second entrance. 
Ruby wears maid’s uniform, or apron, over 
housedress. 

Properties: Knitting for Agnes, apple for Billy, 
top, newspaper. 

Setting: The Saunders’ living room, homey, 
comfortable and friendly. Upstage center, 
a fire place with a mantel above it and 
mirror over mantel. In rear wall right, a 
door leading into small reception hall and 
front door, and in center of left wall, another 
door leads to stairway and rest of house. 
Against right wall stands a large old- 
fashioned desk with books, papers and tele- 
phone, and upstage from desk is a worn but 
comfortable easy chair. Pair of armchairs, 
one on each side of fireplace, and other oc- 
casional chairs are placed here and there 
with accompanying tables and lamps. 

Lighting: tone required. 


Gory Roap 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: American costumes of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Properties: A handbill for Susan. 

Setting: A sitting room in the Rutledge Tavern. 
A door, back center, with one window to its 
right and another to its left, opens on the 
street. A door, right center, opens on the 

kitchen. An open fireplace, left center. A 

sofa, down center. To the left of the sofa, 

slightly forward, an armchair. To the right 








of the sofa, opposite the armchair, a small 
table, at each end of which is a straight 
chair. On the walls, pictures appropriate to 
the period. 

Lighting: No special lighting required, except 
for the fireplace. 


KIDNAPPED BY THE INDIANS 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene 1, all three girls are dressed 
in homespun pinafores. Betsey, a girl of 
sixteen, must have long hair and wear high 
heels. The other two are barefooted. The 
Indians have their bodies stained dark. 
Hanging Maw wears feathers on his head to 
show he is a Chief. Scene 2: Daniel Boone 
wears a coonskin cap, deerskin breeckes, a 
hunter’s shirt and is barefooted until the 
latter part of the scene, when he puts on 
hunting boots. Callaway is similarly 
dressed without the coonskin cap. Sam 
Henderson wears a comic pantaloon suit at 
the beginning of the scene. It is badly torn. 
This costume is changed for the frontier 
dress of the other two in the latter part of 
the scene. John, the oldest of the men, has 
white hair. He is roughly dressed. Scene 
3: The costumes are the same as before ex- 
cept that the heels are off Betsey’s shoes 
and all the girls’ dresses are badly torn, es- 
pecially Little Sister’s. 

Properties: Flowers; ready-made daisy chain 
for Betsey’s hair; paddles, tomahawk for 
Hanging Maw; three long rifles for the 
frontiersmen; hunting knife for Daniel 
Boone; kerchief for Boone; pack containing 
provisions, boots for Daniel Boone; fake 
snake; chunk of meat on spit; three forked 
sticks for girls’ meat bits; berries for 
Betsey’s face make-up; armful of wood 
twigs; canoe and two paddles; artificial fire- 
place logs with red bulbs and fan to give 
fire effect. 

Setting: Same background is used in all three 
scenes with portable tree and bush props 
that can be interchanged as locale changes. 
In Scene 1, the canoe is pulled up in front 
of the tree with a brace at the far end of the 
canoe to show that it is on the slope of a 
bank. In Scene 2, the canoe has been re- 
moved and the props shifted. In Scene 3, 
the artificial fire logs are in the center fore- 
ground. 

Lighting: Pale lights behind bushes in Scene 2. 
Gradual increase from direct lighting as 
action progresses to show the coming of day. 
In Scene 3, strong red lighting behind the 
bush props. 





Boy with A Future 

Characters: 4 male, 6 female, male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Old Year wears flowing gray robe 
and has long white beard. Greed, Laziness, 
Fear and Prejudice wear gray bedraggled 
clothes. New Year wears shorts, white short 
sleeved shirt with “New Year’ on it, and 
high silk hat. Generosity and Courage 
wear bright dresses. Industry and Toler- 
ance, ordinary everyday suits. Boys and 
girls in modern everyday dress. 

Properties: New broom for New Year, bags of 
candy for Greed and Old Year, two-wheeled 
baggage truck for New Year, with metal 
flange on bottom, which slips under box so 
that box can be tipped onto truck and truck 
wheeled about quickly and easily. Four 
new boxes for New Year, large enough to 
contain child. Packages tied in bright 
colored ribbon for Generosity. 

Setting: Dusty, cluttered room; entrances 
right and left. Left, facing right, a large 
desk piled with old books and bundles of 
dusty documents. Chair behind desk. Up- 
stage in a row against back wall are four 
chairs, above each chair hanging on cords 
are signs reading: Greed, Laziness, Fear 
and Prejudice. Against rightwall, four 
large, dusty, dilapidated boxes. 

Lighting: Dim throughout. 


A Letter To LINCOLN 

Characters: Seven female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Baxter and the four girls wear 
the quaint costumes of Civil War time. In 
Scene 3, Medora and Betty are in simple, 
modern dresses. 

Properties: Old-fashioned doll with scraps of 
silk and sewing box for Caroline. A copy 
of “Unele Tom’s Cabin” for Medora, knit- 
ting for Mrs. Baxter, letter on desk for 
Medora. Scene 3: Knitting for Betty, letter 
in drawer of desk for Medora. 

Settung: Living room in Baxter home. At 
back, right of center, is a lovely old ma- 
hogany desk. At left, a window with dotted 
Swiss curtains. Mantel at back with fire- 
place. Andirons on hearth and simulated 
fire in fireplace. Brass candlesticks for 
mantel. Family portrait above mantel. 
Large chair with hassock. Smaller chair 
down left. Old-fashioned settee down right. 
A door at left and one at right. Scene 3: 
The room is a bit modernized, with bright 
drapes, rugs, etc. 


A Cuingest Rip Van WINKLE 
Characters: 9 male, 3 female; male and female 
extras. 
Playing Tvme: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: May vary from hand dyed and 


decorated pajamas to real Chinese robes. 

Chorus should wear a good deal of red. 

Male characters wear conventional Chinese 

skirt and skullcap. The women wear loose 

fitting coats and trousers. Both male and 
female wear soft-soled slippers. Papier- 
mache mask for Dragon’s head. Property 

Man wears black. White Hare may wear 

white rabbit suit or white Chinese costume. 

Properties: Cymbals for musicians, lanterns, 
long fake cigarette for Property Man, 
basket and axe, which can crumble later, for 

Wang Chih. Chinese fan. Baskets for 

other laborers. Sweetmeats and artificial 

beards which can unroll for Old Men. 

Artificial beard and hump for Wang Chih. 

Lanterns for people in procession. Bottle 

full of water for Property Man, who later 

gives it to Wang Chih, gold paper ball 
representing sun for Property Man. Stick 
and feather, representing White Crane, for 

Wang Chih. White and red tissue paper 

streamers for Sky Dragon. Gilt moon for 

Property Man. Dish and stick, and water 

representing Elixir of Life, for White Hare. 

Match for Wang Chih. Property Man holds 

up sparklers to represent fireflies. 

Nore: With exception of lanterns carried 
in procession, and streamers blown from 
Sky Dragon’s mouth, all properties are 
placed in and around property box at 
left, for Property Man to get and pass on 
to other actors. 

Setteng: Bare stage, backdrop of houses and 
rice fields, table and chair. 
Lighting: None required. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

Characters: 3 male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Rabbit suit for Hare; bushy tail 
suggested for Fox. Tortoise should have 
dark clothes, possibly fake hump on back, 
painted to represent tortoise shell. 

Properties: Book for Fox. 

Setting: There should be a post at one end of 
stage for a goal and a bush at otherend. A 
hedge would make a good back drop. 

Lighting: None required. 


Hie Hire Ho 

Characters: 4 to 6 male, 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Medieval robes for Court, crown for 
King, modern everyday dress for Judy. 
Properties: Large black book for one of the 

Courtiers. Note paper. 

Setting: Scene 1, bare stage; golf club painted 
silver just showing on stage. This is sub- 
stituted for crochet hook in Scene 3. Scene 
2: King’s throne room; throne for King only 
furniture required. Scene 3: Scene 1. 


(Propuction Nores continued on page 80.) 
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Part Seven 





Book Reviews 








Spotlight on Books 


Sruarr Lirriz. By E. B. White. Pictures by 
Garth Williams. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
The hero of E. B. White’s first juvenile is 

an engaging and practical mouse. Mr. White, 

whose work is famous among adults for its 
sublety and humor, displays the same tech- 
nique in this children’s story. Stuart has 
many adventures, but his greatest one is his 
search for his friend, Margalo, a lovely bird. 

The delightful illustrations enhance the story 

which is as charming and entertaining for 

grown-ups as for children. (All ages.) 





> = 


From Stuart Little 


Art In THE New Lanp. By Charlie May 
Simon. Decorations by James MacDonald. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The careers of sixteen of the foremost 
American artists are presented in this fine 
book. The author has chosen some dramatic 
incidents in the life of each artist and has 
woven them into a short biography of each 
man. All together the book traces and shows 
the artistic development of this country. A 
section of illustrations, chosen with care and 
thought, showing the work of the artists dis- 
cussed, increases the value of the book. 
(Junior High and older.) 


REUNION IN Potanp. By Jean Karsarina. 
Drawings by Lynd Ward. International 
Publishers. $1.86. 

After lonely years in Moscow, Wanda 
Gorska returns to Warsaw with her father. 
Going back home was a happy and yet sad 
experience. Her search for her mother and 
her dearest friend Bolek takes her all over 
Poland. How her long search turned out, the 
experiences she had, the friends she made and 
the way she found her chance to help Poland 
make an exciting climax to this well-written 
story. (Junior High and older.) 





MakInG THE Movies. Written and IIlus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House. 
$2.00. 

Here is a fascinating account of the many 
and varied aspects of movie making. The 
processes that go into making a movie are ex- 
plained simply and illustrated with entertain- 
ing pictures. A short history of the motion 
picture is included along with some amusing 
stories of early movies. This excellent book 
will be enjoyed by all who are movie-goers. 
(Junior High and older.) 


Tue Book or Ortctmnau Piays And How to 
Give Them. By Horace J. Gardner and 
Bonneviere Arnaud. A. S. Barnes and Co. 
$3.00. 

This book is an extremely good handbook 
for all interested in producing plays. The 
first part of the book discusses off-stage activ- 
ities such as casting, scenery, costuming, the 
back-stage = of lighting, make-up, prop- 
erties, and the activities on-stage. Some ex- 
cellent tips and suggestions for the production 
of a play are given. The second part of the 
book contains ten original plays. (Junior 
High and older.) 


You Can Write Curnese. Written and Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. The Viking Press. 
$1.50. 

Kurt Wiese, well-known author and illus- 
trator, has lived in China for several years. 
In this delightful picture book, he gives clear 
pictures of Chinese letters and characters and 
shows in illustrations the forms from which 
they sprang. (All ages.) 


Sr. Nicnouas’ Travets. By Hertha Pauli. 
lilustrated by Susanne Suba. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

This is a true and fascinating biography of 
the man who became Bishop Nicholas. After 
his death, his name became famous and 
miraculous things were attributed to him. 
Through the centuries his association with 
gifts and the spirit of Christmas took many 
forms in many many lands until St. Nicholas 
became our familiar Santa Claus. Skilfully 
weaving fact, legend, and story, Miss Pauli 
tells an informative and absorbing tale. 
(Intermediate.) 


Tue Newcomer. By Naoma Zimmerman. 
Illustrated by Mary Gehr and the Author. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Ophelia, the elephant, was the beloved 
child of an old couple. She was very happy 
with the Dingles who loved her until a lively 








small dog became part of the family. Ophelia 

thought that the dog was taking her place in 

the family’s affections. How Ophelia learns 
not to be jealous makes an entertaining story 
that also teaches a lesson. (Primary.) 

Tuis Ils THE BREAD THAT Bersy Ate. Adapted 
by Irma Simonton Black. Illustrated by 
Allen Ullman. William R. Scott, Inc. $1.26. 
Told in nursery rhyme and strikingly il- 

lustrated, this book explains how bread is 

made — from the farm to the market where 
bread is sold. (Primary.) 

Guess Wuat’s IN THE Grass. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Pictures by Edward J. 
Glannon. William R. Scott, Inc. $1.60. 
All the animals wanted to find out what 

was in the grass. They all investigate but 

though they see what’s there, they are the last 
to find out just what it is. A delightful story 
with colorful illustrations. (Primary.) 

Pictures FRoM Moruer Goose. By Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
$2.50. 

A publication of The Golden Library, this 
Mother Goose portfolio is a choice group of 
eight huge pictures lithographed in six aie. 
Their creator, Feodor Rojankovsy, is a noted 
artist, and his work here is outstanding. 
Children, fascinated at seeing some of their 
favorite Mother Goose characters and scenes, 
will be delighted with the color and form of 
these truly beautiful pictures. This portfolio 
is excellent for use in schools, libraries, and 
home nurseries. It is not often that such ex- 
cellent pictures are offered at such a low price. 
(Primary.) 

Tue Lirrie Fisherman. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc. $1.50. 

A delightful fish fantasy as well as an ac- 
curate account of deep sea fishing is presented 
by this well-known children’s author. The 
story is told with humor and imagination. 
The colored illustrations are vivid and ex- 
tremely well done. (Primary.) 

Books FROM ABROAD 

JENNY THE JEEP. Written and Illustrated by 
Jack Townend. $1.00. (Primary.) 

SpanisH Farry Taues. Translated by Gamel 
Woolsey. Illustrated by Armengol. $2.26. 
(Intermediate. ) 

Some MoonsHINE Tates. By Alison Uttley. 





Drawings by Sarah Nechamkin. $1.50. 
(Intermediate. 
JUNGLETOWN TaLes. By C. Nelson. Draw- 


ings by Biro. $2.25. (Intermediate.) 

These four English juveniles, all distributed 
by Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills, N. Y., are 
interesting first because they are well-written 
and charming books, imaginatively and color- 
fully illustrated. They are also interesting be- 
cause they may be considered representative 
of the better juvenile books published in 
England. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


(Continued from page 78) 


GettTiInG REapy ror WINTER 

Characters: 9 male or female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Birds and animals are dressed in 
appropriate costumes representing what 
they are. 

Properties: Nuts, seeds, berries, apple, cones, 
leaves. 

Setting: Outdoor scene. A few pumpkins and 
cornshocks are about the stage. If desired, 
a backdrop may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 

CauGcut — ONE SNIPE 

Characters: 7 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys wear camping ciothes. Jim 
ing riding pants and high boots; heavy 
shirt. 

Properties: Flashlight for Jim, sack for Ray- 
mond. 

Setting: A few logs scattered about; one down 
left; camping equipment scattered around 
stage, including bundle of blankets and 
small Scout axe. 

Lighting: Glow center, representing fire; other- 
wise none required. 


CLASSROOM AND GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TQ PLAYS 


With little or no rehearsal, play- 
giving can be an integral part of 
classroom work, if each pupil has 
his own copy of PLAYS to read in 
advance and to follow as the play 
is read. 


For teachers who would like to take 
advantage of the benefits of using 
PLAYS as aregular classroom teach- 
ing tool, we make this special offer: 
each additional subscription to 
PLAYS — sent to the same address 
— may be obtained for $2.00. Send 
checks to the Classroom Service 
Department, PLAYS, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 











GRIFFITH & MERSAND’S 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 


A well planned collection of a variety of types 
of modern plays with an unusual appeal to 
the youth of today. 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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PLAYS 
For Special Occasions in January and February 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events 


January 17th Be njgamin Franklin's Birthday 

CirizEN FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
A CHALLENGE TO YounG America (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
YounG FRANKLIN Takes Over (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 


January 27th Edison’s Patent of Incandescent Lamp 
Ep1son’s Licur (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 


February 12th Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

First Sorrow (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 

Sprinc Wii Come (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 

Vistrors ror Nancy Hanks (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s SHAWL Pr (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
His HAaNp AND Pen (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Lincouin Coar (For Intermediates). January, 1945 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s CHILDREN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
EarLy AMERICAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Lincotn: Hero UNuiuirep (Radio Play). January, 1945. 

Mr. Lincoin’s GraAvE (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 

Miss Lone._yHeart (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue VALENTINES’ Dance (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Cupr’s Post Orrice (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

A Ktnpty Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

St. VALENTINE’S SurprIsE (For Primary Grades). January, 1942 
VALENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 

A Guipe ror GeorGE WasatNncrTon (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 
Frres at VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue Iron Queen or Cornwa t (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
INCIDENT aT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
ScriBE TO GENERAL WASHINGTON (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Tre WasHInGTONS Stept Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Enp or THE Roap (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 

First 1n Peace (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 

Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marrtua Has A Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 


Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 
1946, issue. Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each plus postage. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. ra 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. , 
ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
2Se additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 























annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for Do You Know That 
Young People, why not subscribe Se 
and receive the economical and | => If you are asubscriber you may ob- 
time-saving advantages which a | tain additional copies of any of the 
subscription offers you? plays published in PLAYS for use 


VR cece PLAYBOOKS 








by members of the cast. 
All of the plays we publish may be 


abs PR | > By purchasing playbooks you can 
produced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. save much time and effort spent 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW i in copying out parts. 
ON THIS ORDER FORM | «=> We can supply you with copies of 
fai —" any play published to date. 
PLAYS : 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
Please enter my subscription for TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, | THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


October through May. ~~ : 
re C Bend bil | | To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
net oe | | that payment accompany orders, 
(One year, $3.00 Two years, “ern especially for il quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 



































